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$70,000 SMOKE CLAIM 
IN PRIVATE HOUSE 


Wife of Former Police Inspector Sues 
Companies After Fire Confined to 
One Room 








CASE NOW IN FEDERAL COURT 





Defendant Places Loss on Wearing 
Apparel at $23,602; on Pictures 
at $34,850 





William W. McLaughlin is a former 
police inspector of New York City, and 
is now running a private detective bu- 
reau. He lives at 66 East Eighty-third 
street, with his wife, his two unmarried 
daughters, and his two unmarried sons, 
On February 23 last there was a fire 
on the fourth floor of the residence in a 
revum used for storage. The insurance 
companies claim that the fire was con- 
fined to a section of the floor in that 
room, although it broke the ceiling of 
the floor below, some of the plastering 
b: ing knocked off. They allege that the 
fire did not extend either to the walls 
or ceiling of the storage room. They 
also claim that very few articles in the 
room were entirely consumed, and that 
not more:than a dozen articles were 
tcuched by fire. 

Allege Ruin of $23,602 of Wearing 
Apparel 

Following the loss Mrs. McLaughlin 
filed a claim for $70,000, largely for 
smoke damage. Analyzed, this claim 
showed an alleged loss of $23,602 for 
wearing apparel, and $34,850 for smoke 
damage to pictures, nearly all of which 
were under glass. The companies’ esti- 
mate of the damage, made by experts, 
is less than one-tenth of the claim. 
They thereupon refused to pay the 
claim, their defense being as follows: 

First—That the statements made by 
tte plaintiff were false and were for 
the purpose of exaggerating her alleged 
claim and that by reason thereof, the 
defendant is not liable in any sum 
whatsoever. 

Second—That the defendant unduly 
demanded that the plaintiff submit to 
examination under oath and that the 
plaintiff neglected and refused to sub- 
mit to any examination and by reason 
thereof the defendant is not liable to 
the plaintiff under said policy. 

Greer and Dameron on Committee 

The action was transferred to the 
United States District Court of the 
Scuthern District of New York, after 
having been begun in the Supreme 
Court of New York County. It was on 
trial all of last week and part of this 
week before Judge Hough. 

The companies and their lines fol- 

(Continued on page 16.) 
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“ Ghe largest fire insurance company in ‘',America”’ 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 





Cash Capital, $6,000,000 
ALL BRANCHES OF FIRE INSURANCE 


Automobile Registered Mail 
Commissions Rents 
Hail Sprinkler Leakage 


Marine—Inland-Ocean 
Parcel Post 
Profits 


Tourists’ Baggage 
Use and Occupancy 
Windstorm 


CONFLAGRATION PROOF 














THE 


MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


76 WILLIAM STREET -:- NEW YORK 


E. G. RICHARDS 


President 


Capital - - - 
Surplus to Policyholders over 


J. F. HASTINGS 
V.ce-Pres. and Sec’y 


$1,000,000 
2,000,000 











Liability 
Burglary 
Surety Bonds 





Accident 
Disability 
Plate Glass 


Automobile Liability and Property Damage 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Industrial Insurance 


Casualty Company of America 


Home Office: 68 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 











SEMI-CENTENNIAL 
FOR UNION CENTRAL 


Plans to Make 1916 Historic Year— 
John L. Shuff Made Home Office 
Agency Manager 


RESIGNS AS LOCAL POSTMASTER 





Interesting Career of Mr. Shuff, Wha 
Has Wide Acquaintance With 
Public Men 


Cincinnati, O., Jan. 10.—At forty- 
ninth annual meeting of the Union 
Central Life it was announced to-day 
by President Clark that John L. Shuff 
had tendered his resignation to Presi- 
dent Wilson as Postmaster of Cincin- 
nati and that he had been appointed 
manager of the home office general 
agency of the company, succeeding the 
late E. W. Jewell. “The appointment 
is a recognition well-merited by nine- 
teen years of faithful service, evi- 
denced by the personal production of 
many millions of insurance,” said Mr. 
Clark. 

It was also announced that the com- 
pany’s semi-centennial will be cele- 
brated on January 5, 6, 1917. Many plans 
are on foot to make the year 1916 the 
greatest in the history of the Union 
Central. 

President Clark’s Report 

In his annual report President Clark 
told the stockholders that more than 
$60,000,000 of new insurance was writ- 
ten by the Union Central during the 
year. 

The total amount of insurance in 
force at the close of the year was $429,- 
975,500. The assets at the close of the 
year were $109,516,975.12, a gain of 
$6,000,000. 

The total amount of payments to 
policyholders during the year, includ- 
ing dividends, death losses and other 
items, was over $12,000,000. The num- 
ber of new policies written during the 
year was 22,839, and the number in 
force at the close of the year was 
200,426. 

President Clark was highly compli- 
mented upon the showing made in the 
report, it being the best ever reported 
by the company. 

The President announced that begin- 
ning January 1 paid-up insurance, ex- 
tended insurance and additions will 
participate in the profits. ’ 


Shuff’s Picturesque Career 


The retirement of John L. Shuff from 
the Postmastership to give his un- 
divided time to the Union Central in 
his new position as home office agency 
manager was made a considerable fea- 
ture by the Cincinnati papers, particu- 
larly the “Enquirer.” Mr. Shuff was 
bern on the border line of Kentucky and 
Virginia. When nineteen years of age 
he went to Atlanta where he started as 
bookkeeper in a commission house. A 
year later he went to Jacksonville, 
Fla., as secretary of a transfer com- 
pany. There he made himself famous 
by leading a committee which raised 
$30,000 and invited President Grover 
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Cleveland and his bride to spend their 
honeymoon at Jackson. Colonel Shuff 
says that the proudest moment of his 
life came when, as a driver of a coach 
and six, he escorted the President and 
his bride from the railway station to 
the hotel in Jackson. 

Two years later he returned to At- 
lanta to enter the carriage business. 
Shortly thereafter he was offered a 
position as agent for the Equitable Life 
Insurance Company of New York at 
$300 per month. He accepted and was 
later transferred to Baltimore, where 
the late Governor Pattison of Ohio, 
president of the Union Central, “dis- 
covered” Shuff and offered him the 
position of Special Agent at Cincinnati, 
which he held 19 years. 

“Shuff’s success in the insurance 
business here has made him famous 
from coast to coast and from the lakes 
to the gulf,” says the “Enquirer.” “He 
probably has more personal acquaint- 
ances than any man in the United 
States. It is said of him that when he 
went to Washington for the confirma- 
tion by the Senate of his appointment 
as Postmaster of Cincinnati, he was 
greeted by 21 of the Senators as ‘Jack.’ 
As a writer of insurance he is said to 


be among the most successful, having. 


written between $8,000,000 and $10,- 
000,000 in insurance in the 19 years he 
has been connected with the Union 
Central Company. His largest policy of 
insurance was for $2,000,000, but the 


failure of the applicant to qualify 
spoiled this deal.” 
Re-Elect Officers 
The Union Central’s Board of Di- 


rectors elected the following officers: 

Jesse R. Clark, president; E. P. 
Marshall, vice-president; John D. Sage, 
second vice-president; George L. Wil- 
liams, secretary; Louis Breiling, treas- 
urer; Clark W. Davis, Medical Di- 
rector; Allan Waters, superintendent 
of agents; E. E. Hardcastle, actuary; 
E. D. Haynes, auditor; R. Fred Rust, 
assistant-secretary; Jesse R. Clark, Jr., 
assistant-treasurer; William Muhlberg, 
assistant medical director; Charles 
Hommeyer, assistant superintendent of 
agents; J. R. L. Carrington, assistant 
actuary; W. O. Pauli, second assistant 
medical director; Maxwell & Ramsey, 
general counsel. 


HOW A.-WOMAN WINS 





Mrs. Minnie S. Crissman, of Bankers 
Life of lowa, Tells Her Story 
of Success 





“I started insurance work with fear 
and trembling,” says Mrs. Minnie S. 
Crissman, of the Bankers Life of lowa, 
“] went down to the office and asked 
men what I should say. They gave me 
a plan of what they were saying. Then 
I took a rate book and went to some 
teachers—wrote two of them for $1,000 
apiece. Then it was three weeks be- 
fore I wrote anybody. I was fright- 
ened to death for fear they knew more 
about it than I did, and perhaps they 
were laughing at me while I was talk- 


ing to them. Sometimes I felt as 
though I never could go to anybody 
again, but I kept at it. I do feel that 
we have the best Company under the 
sun. 

“I feel that every agency should have 
a woman working with women. Women 
should have insurance, but I think 
women can reach the women better 
than a man. I feel that there is an im- 
mense field. 

“I do not go in and ask them any- 
thing about insurance at all. I say 
are you saving anything out of your 
earnings? Why not? She says: ‘I 
cannot save anything.’ Can’t you save 
12 cents a day? That is nothing. Why 
you can have $1,000 if you will just 
save 12 cents a day. You just throw 
that away do you not? If you will 
save 12 cents a day, our Company will 
give you a draft for $1,000 in twenty 
years. You don’t have to tell anybody 
you are saving this, but you can save 
it. One dollar a week will buy this 
Fndowment. If you die, somebody 
needs it. You have a mother perhaps, 
or a sister. Lots of girls are sending 
their sisters to college or some of their 
family they are keeping, and if they 
should die, of course the girl would 
be left on her own responsibility with- 
out being educated. 

“I am sure there is something big 
ahead of us and I feel that the women 
will take insurance as well as the men 
when they get used to it.” 


OF INTEREST TO FOUR CLASSES 

The Missouri State Life says that its 
school for salesmen, should be of espe- 
cial interest to four classes: 

First—Young men who have not yet 
cLosen their profession. 

Second—Men who are employed, but 
who have not yet found their life’s 
work and who desire to better them- 
selves. 

Third—-Salesmen who are at present 
dving well, but who wish to take advan- 
tage of the opportunity to procure a 
systematic course in salesmanship, and 
perhaps finish off in a more satisfac- 
tcry manner their otherwise successful 
careers. 

Fourth—Men with any life insurance 
company who are already making a 
siecess as life insurance men but who 
have been handicapped because of the 
lack of a thorough grounding in the 
business. 





MEDICAL SECTION TO MEET 

The medical section of the American 
L.fe Convention, which is now an in- 
cependent organization, will hold its 
al nual meeting in Birmingham, Ala., 
oe March first, second and third. B. 
P. Holmes of the Hooper-Holmes Bu- 
reau, New York, will read a paper at 
tte meeting on “Death Claim Investi- 
gation.” 





The Western & Southern Life has 
made the following appointments in 
West Virginia: Henry Gilligan, M. G. 
Ennis and W. T. Masterson, Charleston, 





J. S. RICE, 
Chairman of the Board 


Great Southern Life Insurance Company 


HOUSTON, TEXAS. 


j. T. SCOTT, 


Treasurer 
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THE DALLA TECARKANA® 
BIG FI.wortn ¢ 
TEXAS GREAT 


LIFE INSURANLE 


AUSTIN® BEAUMONT. 


SAN ANTOMID6 ner T ARTHURS 
eot.rig COMPANY» 2 


The Big Texas Company 
TWO MILLION DOLLARS 


THIRTY-TWO MILLION 


Assets over 


Insurance in force over 


DOLLARS 








For Agency Contracts Address 0. S. CARLTON, Pres., HOUSTON, TEXAS 








A CORPORATION POLICY QUESTION 





About Signatures Required if Cash 
Value or Loan on Assigned Policy 
is Required 





“If acorporation to which a policy has 
been assigned on the absolute form de- 
sires to secure a cash value or a loan, 
what signatures will be required by 
the company?” was a question asked 
ef the Phoenix Mutua: Wield. The re- 
ply follows: 

“Our general rule is that when a 
vaiue is to be taken under a policy in 
which a corporation has an interest the 
papers for the value must be signed 
for the corporation by some officer hav- 
ig authority to do so, and must be 
accompanied by a certified copy of the 
minutes of the board of directors or 
the by-laws of the corporation giving 
the authority to the officer who signs 
for the corporation. 

“To avoid all complications in the fu- 
ture if there is not a standing order of 
the board of directors designating the 
officer who can sign, it might be well 
when a policy is assigned to have the 
board state that the president and 
treasurer, or any one or more officers, 
are authorized to release or assign the 
pelicy for any purpose whatever.” 





BLOOD PRESSURE 





Prudential’s Booklet Quotes Normal 
Limits—When Pressure Calls for 
Close Questioning 





The medical deportment of the Pru- 
dential has issued a little booklet on 


blood pressure in life insurance ex- 
aminations. 
It has been definitely established 


that there is a gradual increase in 
both the systolic and diastolic pres- 
sures as age advances and that any 
constant systolic pressure over 150 


mm. Hg. at any age is pathologic. It 
has also been found that the range 
within which this pressure can be con- 
sidered normal is limited, namely, 30 
mm. Hg., or 15 above and 15 below the 
normal average. 

Dr. Faught has given a very useful 
rule, which is here given, for deter- 
mining the normal pressure for any 
age. Consider 120 mm. Hg. the normal 
for age 20, and for each additional year 
add one-half mm. It is fairly accurate, 
but gives figures over 50 years of age 
that are somewhat high. Using this 
rule and taking 15 mm. above and 15 
mm. below as the normal limits, the 
fcllowing table may be constructed: 


Age Ts Average a 3 
Me. seneee 105 120 135 
Oe iGiacwwrece 107 122 137 
et Ee 110 125 140 
eee 112 127 142 
OO soduan 115 130 145 
BG. cccwavs 117 132 147 
RO eaes 120 135 150 
Wa amass 122 13 152 


Any pressure above the high or be- 
low the low figures given would call 
for close questioning. If above the 
high figures given, it would indicate 
subjective symptoms pointing more 
particularly to  cardio-vascular-renal 
disease, and special care should be 
given in the further examination of the 
applicant to detect impairment of this 
system. If below the low figures, an 
asthenic condition is indicated, especi- 
ally that arising from tuberculosis. 





TERRITORY INCREASED 

Dating from January 1, 1916, T. B. E. 
Spencer, supervisor of agents of the 
Pittsburgh Life & Trust, has removed 
to Richmond, Va. Mr. Spencer, in ad- 
dition to supervising Virginia, West 
Virginia and North Carolina, has ad- 
ded to his territory the State of Mary- 
led and the District of Columbia. 














Their appreciation of the SER- 


OUR FIELD MEN all realize ‘that the NEW SERVICE is 
of the greatest assistance to them in their work. 


These are only two of the different-kinds of SERVICE 
T. LOUIS HANSEN, Superintendent of Agencies, 


Safety and Service to Policyholders 
The HEALTH SERVICE and the INSURANCE MONEY INVESTMENT SERVICE of 


THE GERMANIA LIFE INSURANCE: COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Are meeting with enthusiastic approval of GERMANIA 
LIFE POLICYHOLDERS. 
VICE PROGRAM adopted by the Company is reflected in 
our steadily growing business. 


extended to policyholders and their beneficiaries under the 
NEW GERMANIA SERVICE PROGRAM. 


for men to whom to offer DIRECT 
AGENCY CONTRACTS of unusual attractiveness. 


We are looking 


these men must be CAPABLE, HIGH GRADE. PRO- 
DUCERS and ORGANIZERS. 


Can YOU qualify? If so, address 
50 Union Square, New York, New York 


BUT 
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AGENTS EARN $26.19 WEEKLY 


TO 





FISKE SUPERINTENDENTS 





Vice-President of Metropolitan Life 
Discusses Earnings of Representa- 
tives, Dividends and Lapses 





At the recent banquet of superintend- 
ents in the metropolitan territory, Vice- 
President Haley Fiske said that the or- 
dinary business in the territory amount- 
ed in 1915 to about $39,500,000, with an 
average per man of $1,760. The indus- 
trial record averaged 16 cents per week 
per man. 

Many interesting facts were brought 
out by Mr. Fiske in his discussion of 
the record. For instance, the metropol- 
iian territory made its best record in 
1615 in “not takens.” The average earn- 
ings of the agents had increased to 
$2€.19 a week, whereas the highest 
average before had been $24.73. Depu- 
ties had averaged $40.35, which was 
higher by a dollar than it was in 1914. 
In the production of Ordinary there 
were twelve millionaire districts in 
1515, which was as many as in the two 
previous years together. The territory 
had had a gain of twenty-eight millions 
in force during the year, and this fol- 
lcwed generally the record of the Com- 
pany which had had its banner year. 

Dividends 

In discussing dividends Mr. Fiske 
said that while it was the policy with 
some companies to pay dividends in the 
first, second or third year of Ordinary 
pclicies, the Metropolitan would not 
pay dividends until the fifth year of 
the policy, and it had reached that de- 
cision because it seemed a sound one 
from all points of view. The dividends 
were not earned, it required about five 
years to make up the reserve, and the 
dictates of conscience and business pru- 
cence had held the Metropolitan to the 
course which he announced. In the in- 
dustrial department, in previous years, 
the Company had paid out as bonuses 
more of the surplus than had been 
earned. This year there would be about 
five millions to be paid out in dividends, 
and the dividends would start with four 
weeks premiums instead of five as here- 
tofore, because the Company did not 
feel justified as a mutual Company in 
paying out more than the savings for 
the year, less 5 per cent., contingency 
reserve. 

The $5,000 Whole Life Policy 

Mr. Fiske went at some length into 
a discussion of the dividends on the 
$5,000 Whole Life policy, and said that 
the Company’s experience had been 
such that it was considered a duty to 
the policyholders to pay dividends on 
this policy this year. These dividends 
wvuld be in considerable amounts and 
he made a comparison between the cost 
of insurance under this policy with that 
of other companies, taking into consid- 
eration the dividends paid by other 
companies and the Metropolitan, from 
which he showed that the cost of pro- 
tection in the Metropolitan was the low- 
est. “The Metropolitan proposed to con- 
tinue to demonstrate that it was not 
necessary to overcharge policyholders 
by increasing the premiums to equal 
those of other participating companies,” 
says the Company’s official organ in re- 
porting the speech. “The Metropolitan’s 
dividends might be less, but this Com- 
pany would not take the other compa- 
mes as examples, but would continue to 
meet its own circumstances and to hold 
te its avowed and long-continued policy 
toward the public in giving them the 
greatest protection at the least cost; 
and he had no fear that law-making 
bodies throughout the country would 
compel the Metropolitan to raise its 
Premium rates. Every one could be 
proud of the fact that the Metropolitan 
furnished insurance at the lowest cost; 
it would not take money from the poli- 
cyholders which was not needed to 
Cover the insurance and carry on the 
business.” 

Mr. Fiske also discussed the interme- 
diate dividends and the table of rates 


u.der the new loading. These rates, 
he explained in detail and received vig- 
orcus applause when he announced a 
new policy which was, in effect, Endow- 
ment at Age 21. If the child insured 
under this policy dies before reaching 
age 21, then the payment made to the 
beneficiaries will be the largest amount 
permissible under the law limiting the 
amount of child insurance. Should the 
parent or wage-earner die, so that pre- 
miums may no longer be paid, the pol- 
icy would become automatically paid-up. 

; Industrial Lapse Ratio 

Mr. Fiske then took up the industrial 
lapse ratio for the year. The Metropvo- 
litan Territory led the country in low 
percentage of lapses per $100 of debit, 
and the Metropolitan ‘Territory also 
stood first in revivals. Records in these 
particulars, he said, depend on the work 
of the superintendents and the system 
cn which they do business, 





A MILLION IN SEVEN MONTHS 





Perez F. Huff’s Individual Production 
for Travelers—General Agency 
Writes Two Millions 





Perez F. Huff went with the Travel- 
ers Insurance Company as a general 
agent in New York on June 3, 1915. In 
the seven months until the end of the 
year, his personal business exceeded a 
million dollars, making him the larg- 
est personal writer for the Company. 
His agency wrote over two million dol- 
lars in the sever months. 

Writes $500,0U: Group in January 

Mr. Huff began the new year by 
writing a group insurance policy for 
$£00,000, covering 600 employes of the 
Hammerschlag Manufacturing Compa- 
ny of New York City, with a factory 
at Garfield, New Jersey. The cover- 
age represents the annual wage of 
each employe plus a one-hundred dollar 
benefit, the premium running between 
four and five thousand dollars. 

Mr. Huff came to New York from 
Florida sixteen years ago and has risen 
entirely through his ability and force 
of character. He is 42 years old. He 
began as an Office boy and decided to 
study shorthand as an aid to business. 
This knowledge he acquired from a 
friend in spare moments. He found 
time to study music and published sev- 
eral compositions. When twenty years 
old he was made manager of a Florida 
insurance company, whose charter in- 
cluded the banking business. At 21 he 
became general agent of a New York 
life insurance company, where he made 
his first reputation as a large personal 
producer. Thirty days after joining 
the Travelers Mr. Huff ranked sixth in 
the entire operations of the Company’s 
life department, third on the first of 
August, second on the first of Septem- 
ber and first in October. In addition to 
writing a large life insurance, and run- 
ning a general agency, Mr. Huff is 
president of Wachenheim & Huff, Inc., 
New York City, which handles all 
ki:ds of insurance. He is also a large 
writer of personal accident and health 
business, and has a wide knowledge of 
insurance law. 





A NEW LIFE COMPANY 

The Globe Life began business in 
Salina, Kan., the first of the year, with 
a capital stock of $100,000. H. M. 
Leonard, a life insurance man of To- 
peka, has been elected actuary. He 
was formerly secretary of the Home 
Mutual Life, of Topeka. 

The officers are the business men of 
Salina: President, C. B. Kirkland, pres- 
ident of the Traders’ State Bank; vice- 
president, and medical director, Dr. E. 


M. Miers; secretary, Felix Broeker, 
insurance and brokerage; treasurer, 
George Ripke, capitalist; counsel, 


Tavid Ritchie. 





BUSINESS MEN AT BANQUET 

Chas A. Moore, Kansas State agent 
for the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, gave a banquet to his office force 
and one hundred business men in To- 
peka, Kan. December was the largest 
racnth for applications in Kansas. 


WANAMAKERS’ INSURANCE 


IT’S PERSONAL, NOT FOR FIRM 








Rodman Says He Carries $4,000,000 on 
His Own Life—Questions “Times” 
Accuracy 





Rodman Wanamaker, son of John 
Wanamaker, has written the New York 
Times a letter denying the accuracy 
of the following statement which was 
incorporated in a Times story about 
the heavy insurers of America: 

Rodman Wanamaker carries $4,- 
000,000 insurance for the benefit of 
the Wanamaker business enter- 
prises in New York and Philadel- 
phia. He is undoubtedly the most 
heavily insured man in the world. 
In addition the Wanamaker firm 
carries $500,000 on the lives of ten 
employes. Rodman Wanamaker’s 
father, John Wanamaker, formerly 
carried several million dollars in 
business insurance, but a large 
amount has matured and has been 
paid. His business insurance to-day 
is estimated at $1,500,000. The 
amount of their personal life insur- 
ance in addition could not be 
ascertained. 

“Strictly Personal” 

Mr. Wanamaker admits that he car- 
ries $4,000,000 insurance on his life, but 
says that all of this insurance is 
strictly personal and not for the ben- 
efit of the Wanamaker establishment 
and stores. He also denied the state- 
ment that John Wanamaker is carrying 
business insurance in the neighborhood 
of $1,500,000. 

Other Large Insurers 

Other points made by the Times in 
its story follows: 

“The business insurance carried by 
Snellenburg & Co. on the lives of its 
officers, amounts to $3,500,000. Harry 
F. Selfridge, formerly of Marshall 
Field & Co., Chicago, now the Amer- 
ican head of London’s largest depart- 
ment store, carries $2,500,000 business 
insurance for the benefit of the firm. 
Other business individuals and firms 
which carry insurance for the benefit 
of their business amounting to $1,- 
000,000 and more are the following: 

John N. Willys of the 

Willys Overland Com- 

NN sake pane en $1,500,000 
H. M. Byllesby, New York 1,500,000 
George E. Nicholson, Kan- 

rere rer rey 1,500,000 
Gimbel Brothers, New 

York and Philadelphia 
Simmons Hardware Com- 

pany 

F. H. Pevy & Co., Minne- 

eae 

Arthur S. Ford, President 

J. G. White of J. G. White 

1 Sb accuse eenoenaves 
Litt Brothers, Phila’phia 
A. B. Johnson, New York 
Mrs. Charles Netcher, 

ree .» 1,000,000 
“There are a number of business 

concerns which carry insurance of 
from $100,000 to $500,000. Among the 
large personal life risks are those of 
James C. Colgate, $1,500,000; August 
Belmont, $600,000; Allen Ayan, $500,- 
000; E. R. Thomas, $1,000,000; H. P. 
Davison of J. P. Morgan & Co., $500,- 
000, and Guglielmo Marconi, $700,000.” 


1,500,000 


pve eens eeasiaee es 1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 


1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 


INTEREST OF BENEFICIARY 





Court Ruling Where Insurer Re-organ- 
ized and Tried to Limit Its 
Death Benefit 





The interest of a beneficiary in a 
life insurance policy is discussed in 
the case of Lentz v. Fritter, Supreme 
Court of Ohio. 

The facts were that one, Lincoln 
Fritter, became insured in the Ameri- 
can Union Insurance Company and 
named the plaintiff as his beneficiary. 
Tke company was later reorganized 
and a rule made by the board of di- 
rectors that death benefits should be 
limited to the “family, heirs, relation 


by blood, marriage, or legal adoption.” 
Fritter, however, never made any 
change of beneficiary. On his death 
the insurance was paid to the executor 
cf his estate rather than to plaintiff, 
the beneficiary. Plaintiff filed this suit 
to recover the insurance. The first 
gvestion for determination was wheth- 
er the reorganization of the company 
aifected the certificates of insurance 
theretofore issued to members in re- 
spect to beneficiary. 

The court said that a change made 
in the organization and plans of opera- 
tion would not of itself operate to 
change the beneficiary of a_ policy 
treretofore issued, but that the insured 
must show some intention to make the 
change. While the beneficiary has no 
interest in the policy during the life 
of the insured such interest vests im- 
mediately upon insured’s death. (Lentz 
v. Fritter, 110 N. E. 637.) 





HAS $822,917,849 ASSETS 





Seventy-first Statement of New York 
Life—How Company’s War Losses 
Were Distributed 





The New York Life’s seventy-first 
annual report shows that on December 
31, 1915, the market value of the com- 
pany’s assets was $822,917,849; and 
that it had reserved for dividends and 
contingencies $123,564,466. During 1915 
it paid to policyholders nearly $80,000,- 
000. Of the $214,000,000 new business 
more than $200,000,000 was secured in 
the United States and Canada. Tuber- 
culosis was responsible for the great- 
est mortality of members, 950 of whom 
died of this disease. Next came pneu- 
monia, then cancer, then accident and 
then war. War claims were paid on 
409 policyholders. In discussing the 
war losses the company says: 

It is interesting to notice that this 
company had, in seventeen months, war 
losses from seventeen countries, and 
that what may be called American 
losses exceed those of any belligerent 
country except in two instances: 


United States (including Lusi- 


eee $112,000 
Ceres 29,000 
Austria-Hungary ...........6.6. 105,500 
PE, att es cdeesctatesedee 23,000 
CE anes evieses wwerwekanen 49,000 
CGE FSONE 4 céscweseesarces 84,000 
DE Sudeuneedevdeeveuseues 76,000 

Only in France and Germany have 


the totals exceeded those of our own 
country. 


HANCOCK’S 





JOHN FIGURES 





Ordinary Paid-for Business $46,800,000 
—Weekly $80,800,000—Total in 
Force $803,400,000 
The John Hancock estimates its or- 
dinary paid-for business for 1915 to be 
$46,800,000. Its weekly premium paid- 
for business for the same period was 
$80,800,000, making a total of insurance 
in force at the end of the year of $803,- 

400,000. 


c. J. H. CHILD DEAD 
Charles J. H. Child, for twenty years 
connected with the agency department 
of the Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
died Tuesday at his home, 167 West 
Seventy-fourth Street. He was 61 years 
old. Mr. Child was born in England. 








WOULD COMPEL INSURANCE 


S. E. Cobb, a Topeka (Kan.) banker, 
advocates the plan of having the legis- 
lature enact a law requiring a man, 
when he applies for a marriage license, 
to take out a life insurance policy, that 
vould pay a fixed sum monthly to his 
widow. 





WALLIS AGENCY LEADS 
Fred A. Wallis Agency of the Fidel- 
ity Mutual Life, led all the other agen- 
cies of the Company for 1915 in paid 
business. It took the agency less than 
three years to reach the top. 
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Many Re-insured, Some Merged, a Few 
in Hands of Receivers—Talent 
Scarce 

Alfred M. Best has issued a survey 
embracing all life insurance companies 
organized in the United States during 
the ten years ending December 31, 1914, 
telling where the companies and their 
stockholders stand. From the time 
that the Armstrong investigation made 
its report to date more than two hun- 
dred companies have been organized, 
$73,000,000 having been secured from 
subscribers to stock. Sixty-six of these 
companies have ceased doing business. 
In 1915 eleven companies retired. Their 
stockholders contributed $1,634,275 cap- 
ital and $1,135,146 surplus to the treas- 
uries of these companies. 

Reason for Failure 

The reason for the failure of the 
sixty-five companies, according to Mr. 
Best, are heavy organization expenses 
and heavy management and field expen- 
ses after organization, and the failure 
of the companies to obtain properly 
equipped men for their management. 
In spite of handicaps Mr. Best says it 
1s well worthy of the consideration of 
students of the business that so large a 
number of new companies have estab- 
lished themselves more or less secure- 
ly and that among them they have 
written a volume of life insurance so 
large as to command respectful atten- 
tion. 





Mortality List 

The mortality list follows: The 
Aegis Life, Denver, commenced busi- 
ness January 28, 1910, re-insured in 
Central States Life, St. Louis, 1914. 
American Home Life, Texas, started 
May, 1909; re-insured in International 
Life, 1914. American Life, Chicago, 
commenced 1910, re-insured in Peoples 
Life, 1914. American Life, Tampa, com- 
ieenced 1905; re-insured in Florida Life, 
1910. American Mutual Life, Oklaho- 
ma, commenced 1905; re-insured in 
Kansas City Life, 1906. American Na- 
tional, Lynchburg; commenced 1906; 
merged with South Atlantic Life, 1912. 
Anchor Life, Kansas City, Kan., re-in- 
sured in Farmers Life, Denver, 1914. 
Appalachian, Bristol, Va., commenced 
199; re-insured in Columbia Life, Cin- 
cinnati, 1914. Arkansas Life, Little 
Rock; commenced 1911; re-insured in 
National Life & Accident, St. Louis, 
1913. 

Buffalo Life, commenced 1906; re- 
insured in Metropolitan Life, 1907. 
California National, San Diego; began 
1911, merged with International Life, 
1£13. 

Carolina Life, High Point, 1906; re- 
insured in Jefferson Standard, Raleigh, 
1907. Colorado National Life, Denver, 
commenced 1905; re-insured in Colum- 
bian National Life, 1911. Commercial 
Life & Casualty, Savannah, commenced 
1910; re-insured in George Washington 
Life, 1914. The Commercial Life, Chi- 
cago, started 1907, re-insured in 1911, in 
Cld Colony Life. Cosmopolitan Life, 
Atlanta, began business 1912; placed in 
the hands of Georgia Insurance Depart- 
ment in December, 1913. A new com- 
pany was formed in 1913 with a similar 
name and teok over assets of old com- 
pany amounting to $585,987. 

Eastern Life, New York, commenced 
1907, went into voluntary liquidation 
1908. Eastern Life, of Virginia, started 
1907, re-insured in American National 
Life, Lynchburg, 1910. Economic Life, 
Philadelphia, started 1907; re-insured 
in Postal Life of New York, 1909. Em- 
pire Life, of Beaumont, Texas, com- 
menced October 8, 1909, re-insured in 
International Life, St. Louis, 1911. Em- 
pire Life, Seattle, started 1911; busi- 
ness re-insured in West Coast Life of 
San Francisco, 1913. Eureka Life, 
Richmond, started 1906; placed in 
hands of receiver 1909. 

Four States Life, Texarkana, com- 


menced 1911; re-insured in Pan-Amer- 


commenced 1909; merged with San 
Francisco Life, November, 1911. Great 
American Life, St. Louis, commenced 
1968; merged with International Life, 
St. Louis, 1909. 

Great Northern Life, Toledo, com- 
menced 1911; re-insured in Cleveland 
Life, 1913. Great Western Life, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., began 1907; merged with 
International Life 1912. Greensboro 
Lufe, commenced July 22, 1905; re-in- 
sured in Jefferson Standard Life in 
1£12. Guardian Life, of Seattle, com- 
menced 1905; re-insured in Internation- 
al Life, 1910. 

Home Life & Casualty Co., Little 
Reck, started business 1910; merged 
with Home Life & Accident, of Little 
Rock, 1911. Home Life, of Oklahoma, 
started 1911; re-insured early in 1913 
in American National, Texas. Indem- 
nity Life & Accident, Minneapolis, com- 
menced 1910; merged with Midland of 
St. Paul, 1913. Jefferson Life, of Okla- 
homa, commenced 1911; merged with 
International Life, of St. Louis, 1913. 
Keystone Life, New Orleans, com- 
menced 1906; license revoked 1909. 

Re-insured By Metropolitan 

Liberty Life, of New York, began 
1907; re-insured in Metropolitan Life, 
of New York, 1911. Lone Star Life, of 
Dallas, commenced 1911; re-insured in 
Great Southern Life, 1914. Louisiana 
National Life, New Orleans, commenced 
1906; re-insured in Pan-American Life 
1212. Majestic Life of Indianapolis, 
commenced 1907; merged with Anchor 
Life of Indianapolis, 1914. Michigan 
State Life, Detroit, commenced 1907; 
re-insured in Lincoln National Life, 
1914. Mississippi Valley Life, Little 
Rock, started 1909; re-insured in Home 
Iufe & Accident, Little Rock, in 1912. 
Modern Life, South Bend, commenced 
19¢9; re-insured in Peoples Life, Chi- 
cago, 1911. National Progressive, Cin- 
cinnati, started 1909; re-insured in the 
Western & Southern Life, 1913. North- 
ern Life, Rock Island, Ill., commenced 
1906; receiver appointed in December, 
111; business re-insured in Federal 
L.fe, Chicago. Peoples Life, Little 
Rock, commenced 1910; receiver ap- 
pointed 1911; policies cancelled. Re- 
public Life, Chicago, commenced busi- 
ness 1908; liquidated in 1913. Rome 
Insurance Company, reorgia, com- 
menced 1907; re-insured in Cherokee 
site, August, 1912. 

Savings Life, 
1909; re-insured 


Peoria, commenced 
in Old Colony Life, 
Chicago, 1911. Shawnee Life, Musko- 
gee, commenced 1911; re-insured in 
Home Life, Oklahoma, 1912. Southern 
Life, Fayetteville, commenced 1905; re- 
insured in Jefferson Standard, Raleigh, 
N.. C., 1909. Southern Nat. Life, Louis- 
ville, commenced 1908; merged with In- 
ter-Southern Life, Louisville, 1913. 
Standard Life, of Camden, N. J., com- 
menced 1909; re-insured in Philadel- 
phia Life, 1913. Tennessee Life, Nash- 
viile, commenced 1908; merged with 


International Life, St. Louis, 1912. 
Tcledo Life commenced 1911; re-in- 
sured in Ohio National Life, Cincin- 
nati, 1914. 

Wabash Life, Danville, Il, com- 
menced 1912; re-insured jin Central 


States Life of St. Louis, 1914, 





TO MOVE DOWN TOWN 

The Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents has outgrown its quarters 
at No. 1 Madison avenue, New York, 
and will move to No. 165 Broadway. 
The change in location was decided 
upon at the meeting of the Associa- 
tion’s Executive Committee last week. 
The Association’s new offices are on 
the ninth floor of the Cortland street 
wing of the City Investing Building. 





HOFFMAN TO SPEAK 
The January meeting of the Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association of New York 
will be held on January 25, and the 
speaker will be Frederick L. Hoffman, 
of the Prudential. 





The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


You will make money. 


The great strength, big dividends and incom- 
parable benefits of the ‘‘oldest company in America’’ 
mean certain success for you. 





For Terms to Producing Agents, Address 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 2d Vice-President 


34 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 











Perfect Protection Policy | | You Wish ToBe Paid Well 


OF THE 
RELIANCE LIFE 


gives you comothing absolutely new 
and different to talk to your pros- 
pects. Gives you a chance to earn 
more money than you are now 
making. 

Our Life Insurance Contracts con- 
tain the most up to date clauses 
known to the Insurance World. 
The Accident and Health gives full 
protection for at least a thicd less 


for your efforts. Producers receive 

liberal compensation under the 

Direct Agency Contract 
OF THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


A top-notch renewal income as- 
sured for years to come. 





Several pieces of excellent terri- 


cost than regular casualty com- 
4 7 an as a — tory, with exclusive rights, open 


for men of character and ability. 
For particulars address 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


WRITE AND WE WILL _ TELL 
YOU MORE ABOUT OURSELVES 


Reliance Life Insurance Company 
of Pittsburgh 


FARMERS BANK BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 








JOHN G. HOYT 
Vice-President 


E, P. MELSON 
President 


MISSOURI 
STATE LIFE 


Salable 
Policies 
Participating and Non-Participating 


WHAT IS OPPORTUNITY? 


As arule something you create 
yourself, but working conditions 
helpa great deal. That is where we 
can help—if you can deliver. One 
or two openings of importance now 
—but only for the right men. You 
may be the man. It’s your move. 


Pittsburgh Life and 
Trust Co. 


Home Office, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


W. C. BALDWIN, President 
HOWARD S. SUTPHEN, Director of Agencies 








Special Inducements for 
General Agency Contracts 





Home Office: ST. LOUIS, MO. 














COOD OPENING 


An old, well established, progressive life insurance company, with unexcelled 
dividend record has good opening at PHILADELPHIA, covering Eastern Penn- 
sylvania. Address, stating qualifications: 

PHILADELPHIA, care of The Eastern Underwriter 
105 William St., New York City 











THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


1850 IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 1914 
ISSUES GUARANTEED CONTRACTS 
Good men, whether experienced in life insurance or not, may make direct trac 
Cones. fora ee eee a and ~~. for themselves, in addition ry oy 
a renewal interest insuring an income for the fut . dd 
mesic 177 Brod en rey agains e future. Address the Company at its Home 
JOHN P. MUNN, M. D., President 
CLARENCE H. KEASEY, Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker EDWARD TOWNSEND, Pres. Importers and Traders Nat Bank 


FINANCE 
COMMITTEE 
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LIFE INSURANCE AS SEEN AT NATIONAL CAPITOL 


Views of Champ Clark, Oscar W. Underwood, Richmond 
Pearson Hobson and Others Are Given to 
The Eastern Underwriter 











Washington, D. C., January 10, 1916.—The Eastern Underwriter asked several 
public men here for an expression about life insurance. 

Champ Clark, speaker of the House of Representatives, was the first seen. 
He said: 

“We are told that by their works ye shall know them. I carry $24,000 life 
insurance.” . 

Next Oscar W. Underwood was interviewed. He had this to say: 

“One primary difference between the man of civilization and the man emerg- 
ing from primitive life is that the first has a due regard for the future and the 
second lives in each day and hour. There is no better plan for the average man 
to adopt when he desires to provide for the future for himself or his family than 
to invest in a safe and sound life insurance policy.” 

Richmond Pearson Hobson discussed the beneficence of life insurance and 
concluded with a few observations making an application of his hobby—prohibi- 
tion—to life insurance. He said: 

“All kinds of legitimate insurance are founded on the sound basic principle of 
protecting values against risks. Life insurance has special features that com- 
mend it to the thoughtful and the good citizen. 

“It is the most practical and surest way of protecting dear ones from the 
financial catastrophe of death—safeguarding them against the natural weakness 
of human nature to live up to our income. 

“It has a beneficial, moral effect—in contrast to the miserly tendency liable 
to develop in accumulating wealth, available for individual and selfish use. 

“The regular payment of premiums. especially where some personal sacrifice 
is involved, tends to deepen one’s love for dear ones and develop our own char- 
acter. The relief from worry, the sense of provision for dear ones add an element 
of happiness in living and an element of fortitude in dying. 

“Life insurance should be conducted on strictly business principles, on the 
part of both the insured and the insurance company. The amount of insurance 
should be regulated by the earning capacity or money value of the life of the 
insured, avoiding over-insurance and under-insurance. The cost should be reas- 
onable and the assets of the company should be protected against improper use. 
The greatest injustice at the present juncture is the general failure to make just 
reductions for total abstainers. Insurance companies know how much less risks 
are, but the public on the whole does not, so the companies continue to over- 
charge the total abstainers, and fail to teach the public the great lesson they 
could teach, on the ‘Truth About Alcohol.’ 

“The public is entitled to have insurance at fair rates, easily accessible. 
Private ownership with strict public regulation may answer, but if it fails, then 
public ownership will become a necessity.” 

Reed Smoot when approached said: “I have not carried much insurance at 
any time in my life and I believe that other parties doing so would be in a better 
position to submit a strong endorsement of the basic principles of life insurance 
than myself. I hardly like to preach any doctrine that I do not practice.” 





INSURANCE MEN DISCUSS R. P. HOBSON’S VIEWS 











The life insurance views of Mr. Hob- 


second line represents the ratio of mor- 
tality experienced to that expected. The 
third line represents the amount saved 
to policyholders in ratio to the expect- 
ed mortality. 

Plain Talk About Separate Classes 

One of the leading underwriter-actu- 
aries of America takes a strong stand 
about classification, saying to The Hast- 
ern Underwriter: 

“T think we may all agree with what 
Mr. Richmond Pearson Hobson says in 
the quotation embodied in your letter, 
except as regards what he claims to be 
the injustice done total abstainers and 
the failure of life insurance companies 
to teach the public the truth about 
alcohol. 

“Assuming for the purpose of argu- 
ment that the rate of mortality among 
total abstainers is less than that among 
moderate users of alcoholic liquors, it 
dces not follow by any manner of 
means that total abstainers should be 
charged less for life insurance than 
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scn were submitted to several insur- 
ance men who are on different sides of 
the total abstainer class question. One 
of these, Emmet C. May, president of 
the Peoria Life, of Peoria, Ill., which 
for several years has paid 20 per cent. 
more dividends to total abstainers than 
to its general class, said to The East- 
ern Underwriter: 

“All thinking people agree with what 
Richmond P. Hobson has said, except 
possibly on the public ownership of in- 
surance. The proper benefits to which 
total abstainers are entitled in life in- 
surance are becoming more and more 
in favor throughout the country. It is 
not a new proposition by any means, 
because for ages this has been prac- 
ticed in England and in Canada with 
splendid results for the total abstainer, 
which proves the correctness of the 
theory. One need only refer to the ad- 
dress of Arthur Hunter, the noted ac- 
tuary, before the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents, in which he re- 
ferred to the mortality of the users of 
alcohol in comparison with total ab- 
Stainers. 

“One company doing this class of 
business in the United States has for 
a period of several years shown an 


average difference in mortality between 
the two classes of over 30 per cent., 
and this same company issues a special 
pclicy to total abstainers at about $2 
rer thousand lower than the regular 
policy. When total abstainers, placed 
in a class by themselves, can earn over 
and above the general class of policy- 
holders 20 per cent. greater dividends 
it certainly shows a high character of 
risks as well as the benefit to which 
these risks are entitled. The users of 
liguor put these risks in a little bit 
different class than an _ occupation. 
Some occupations prohibit insurance 
entirely on account of hazard, but the 
users of alcohol make the hazard on 
this class of risks so far reaching that 
it is an entirely different proposition 
than an occupation. 

“IT make the prediction that in the 
ccurse of a few years in this country 
a great many of the life insurance com- 
pinies will be making a distinction be- 
tween total abstainers and the users of 
liquors in the issuance of insurance.” 

Mr. May furnished The Pastern Un- 
derwriter with the accompanying cut, 
giving the history of mortality of sev- 
eral companies. The first line with each 
company represents the full or 100 per 
cent. of the mortality expected. The 








the moderate users. If this practice 
should be adopted for total abstainers, 
it should, justly, be applied to other 
ciasses of the general population. Yor 
example, there are occupations in 
which the rate of mortality is lower 
than the rate found. in other occupa- 
tions, and there are certain sections of 
tlhe country in which the rate of mor- 
tality is lower than that experienced in 
other sections. Then, again, it is known 
that a lower rate of mortality may be 
expected among persons with a certain 
build, or with a very favorable family 
record, than is found among others. If 
Mr. Hobson’s contention holds good for 
total abstainers, it holds equally good 
for several other classes, and, as 
have said, the distinction cannot pro- 
perly be made for one class unless it 
is adapted for the other classes. (I do 
rot overlook the fact that a few com- 
piunies have established a separate class 
for total abstainers, but it seems to me 
they have dore so in disregard of the 
eyuities of the business.) One reason 
why it is impracticable to create all 
these special classes to which I have 
referred is that the cost of conducting 
the business would be so largely in- 
creased that any favorable rate of mor- 
tality which might be experienced 
would probably be offset by the addi- 
tional expense necessitated by the divi- 
sion of a company’s membership into 
so many classes, each of which would 
require special computations. Another 
reason is that the individual classes 
thus established would be so small that 
the law of averages would not apply 
thereto. In my opinion, much more 
favorable results can be obtained by 
accepting only those risks which on the 
whole, by reason of their habits, occu- 
pation, residence, and personal and 
family record, will give a favorable rate 
of mortality for the members as a 
woole. 

“Although personally I am in com- 
plete sympathy with all wise efforts to 
reduce or abolish the evils arising 
from over-indulgence in alcoholic l- 
quors, I am not ready to admit that 
life insurance companies are called 
upon to teach the public lessons on the 
‘truth about alcohol,’ further than they 
huve done, for example, in the publish- 
ed results of the Medico-Actuarial Mor- 
tality Investigation.” 








THE 
First Mutual 





Chartered in America 


New England 
Mutual Life 


Insurance Co. 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Operates on a full 3 per cent. Re- 
serve under Massachusetts Law, 
and offers the best possible se- 
curity, with a safe, equitable con- 
tract. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Assets, Dec. 31, 

SOE i wien oe eed $70,163,011.03 
Liabilities ........ 65,159,426.56 
PO swe cee - $5,003,5864.45 


ALFRED D. FOSTER, President 
F. APPEL, Vice-President 


D. 
{, A. BAR Secre 
sst. Secretary 


BE 

ILLIAM F. DAVIS 

FRANK T. PARTRIDGE, Asst. Secretary 
Secretary 


MORRIS P. CAPEN, Asst. 


EDWARD W. ALLEN, Manager 
220 Broadway, New York 

LATHROP E. BALDWIN, Manager 
141 Broadway, New York 








The “Home Life”’ 


The fifty-fifth annual state- 
ment of the Home Life Insur- 
ance Company, of which 
George E. Ide is President, pre- 
sents a record of substantial 
benefits to its policy-holders 
during the year and a solid 
growth in financial strength. 

Assets increased to $30,- 
631,248.70 after paying to 
policy-holders $3,110,507 in- 
cluding dividends of 


$571,024 


The insurance in force was 
increased by $4,533,420 and 
is now 


$120,693,433 


For Agency apply to 


GEORGE W. MURRAY, Supt. of Agts. 
256 Broadway, New York, N. ¥. 











1865 --- Fifty-One Years Old — 1916 


Unexcelled In 
Favorable Mortality 


AND 


Economy of Management 
The 


Provident Life 
and Trust Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Rates of Premium Extremely Low and 
still further reduced by 
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ADDITIONAL 1915 FIGURES 











The Mutual Benefit announces the 
following figures for new business dur- 
ing 1915, making comparisons, also, 
with some other years: 


NEW BUSINESS—YEAR 1915 
Number Amount 


Applications received ......... 36,076 $109,136,080 
INCTEASE OVET 1914....-eeeeeeeee 2,504 11,918,500 
Increase OVEF 1912.......e000 ++ 25799 11,286,239 
New policies issued on orig 
OT Fg Eee E 98,630,552 
Net increase over 1914......... 2,686 9,903,147 
Net increase over 1912 + 39544 10,050,189 
Lives Amount 
Insurance reported paid for...30,540 $ 85,510,136 
INCTEASE OVEF I1914.....eseceeees 1,721 8,523,260 
Increase over 1912 (our banner 
VERT)  ccvccccesssvecsvssoseeses 1,948 7,633,027 
NEW BUSINESS—-DECEMBER, 1915 
Number Amount 
Applications received ......... 31379 $11,493,639 
Increase over December, 1914.. 439 2,076,855 
Increase over December, 1912.. 34 1,128,635 
New policies issued on  orig- 
inal APP'NS ocesccccccccccccces 3,800 10,751,337 
Net increase over December, 
OE Srawnapvciscrsiccceverdeese 498 1,709,503 
Net increase over December, 
NS ciercessercnadecevesesssece 68 1,147,268 
Lives Amount 
Insurance reported paid for.. 3,417 $ 10,249,956 
IMCreaS€ OVET I1914..,e-seeeeeees 413 1,468,164 
Increase over 1912 (our banner 
VOCAT) cocccvcveccesevssvcreesse 157 1,393,227 
The “paid for” figures given are on the basis 
of our “confidential” reports. They do not in- 
clude business upon which only a preliminary 
term premium has been paid, neither do they 
include dividend additions, re-instatements, ex- 
tended insurance, nor paid up policies issued 
in lieu of surrendered policies. 


Most States now call for annual reports on 
the basis of “paid for,” and the reports to 
the New Jersey Insurance Department are on 
that basis this year. ’ 

The following figures show the new business 
of the Mutual Benefit for the years 1915 and 
both the “written” and “paid for” 


1914 on 

bases. 

Business “Written” ....... 1915 $98,689,248 
1914 89,187,414 

Business “Paid For’’........ 1915 87,675,149 
1914 79,457,265 

These figures are on a commuted basis and 

include actual new business, revivals and divi- 

dend additions, but do not include extensions, 

paid ups or new business issued in| exchange 


for Five Year Convertible Term policies, 
Detroit Life’s Figures 


Secretary James D. Baty, of the De- 
troit Life, said to The Eastern Under- 
writer: “Our first-year premiums in 
1915 were $90,168.60 as compared with 
$76,023.84 in 1914, an increase of $14,- 
144.76. The premium income on re- 
newals for 1915 was $152,672.40, an in- 
crease over that of 1914 of $42,101.20. 
Our insurance in force on the paid-for 
basis at the close of business Decem- 
ker 31, 1915, was $7,200,000, an increase 
of insurance in force for 1915 of $1,- 
736,331. While the insurance written 
during 1915 was $4,611,624, practically 
the same as 1914 ($4,271,189), the paid- 
for business shows an increase of $438,- 
1¢0. The amount of paid for business 
for 1915 was $3,071,500, as compared 
with $2,633,340 for 1914.” 

Southern Life, Dallas: Paid for new 
business in 1915, not including office ad- 
dilions or revivals, $8,719,858; paid-for 
insurance in force, $30,249,363. 1914 
writings: Writings, $6,976,165; in force, 
$26,150,554. 

Actuary Allstrom, of the Northwest- 
err National Life, Minneapolis, said to 
the Eastern Underwriter: “The total 
amount of paid for business written 
during 1915, including office additions, 
was $7,831,461. The insurance in force 
at the end of the year is $35,171,968. 
The total increase in insurance in force 
for the year is three and one-third mil- 
lion and is by far the greatest increase 
in the Company’s history, being 71 per 
cent. greater than the increase made in 
1914.” 

The paid-for business of the New 
World Life, of Spokane, Wash., for 
1915, was $2,634,960; insurance in force 
December 31, 1915, $4,572,495. 1914 
figures: writings, $1,110,500; insurance 
in force, $2,475,700. 

The paid-for business of the Pan- 
American Life for 1915 amounts to 
$5,242,700. 

The Commonwealth Life, of Omaha, 
issued and paid for $5,059,688 in 1915; 


jusurance in force $11,086,552. 1914 
figures: writings, $4,026,864; insurance 
in force, $8,327,364. 

Lincoln National Life paid for $6,- 
578,540 in 1915; insurance in force, 
$25,084,209. 1914 figures: writings, $5,- 
523,515; insurance in force, $21,745,653. 

Pacific Mutual Life. Writings 1915, 
$21,500,000; insurance in force, $160,- 
000,000. 1914 figures: writings, $22,- 
895,828; in force, $154,525,447. 

Montana Life, Helena. 1915 paid-for 
business, $4,136,040; in force, $11,469,- 


869. 1914 figures: writings, $3,517,- 
770; in force, $9,203,229. 
Inter-Southern Life, Louisville. 1915 


paid-for business, $6,100,532; insurance 
in force, $38,200,000. 1914 figures; 
writings, $12,158,905; insurance in 
furce, $37,352,226. 

Reserve Loan Life, Indianapolis. 1915 


paid-for business, $7,209,344; in force, 
$26,170,858. 1914 figures: writings, 
$6,767,482; insurance in force, $25,- 
145,640. 


Home Life of New York. New issues 
on paid-for basis, including re-instate- 
ments, etc., $15,095,695; total business 
in force on paid-for basis, $125,660,173. 
1914 figures: $14,436,915; writings, 
$120,893,433. 

The German Mutual Life of St. 
Icuis, wrote $1,105,000 during the 
year, and had $4,775,000 in force at 
the end of the year, as contrasted with 
$4,267,007 in force at end of 1914. 

The paid-for business of the South- 
laid Life, Dallas, for 1915, was approx- 
imately $6,000,000; insurance in force, 
$24,635,061. Insurance in force at end 
of 1914, $12,615,950. 

The paid-for business of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life for 1915 was $465,- 
444,342; insurance in force December 
31, 1915, on paid-for basis, $374,415,941. 
1914 figures: writings, $43,387,281; in- 
surance in force, $351,003,262. 

The Continental Life, of Salt Lake, 
paid for $5,502,599 in 1915; insurance 
ii force, $15,113,114. 1914 figures: 
writings, $7,037,669; insurance in force, 
$14,530,284. 





A LITTLE INCOME STORY 





When All Else Failed Life Insurance 
Stood as Shield Against Ravages 
of Want 





A few years ago a manufacturer died 
leaving a business which under his own 
management had been prosperous. Tn 
addition to this business and a few 
thousand dollars in cash, his estate was 
made up of life insurance. Among 
other insurance he. had purchased two 
policies in an old line insurance com- 
pany, one for $10,000, payable to his 
wife in cash in one sum; the other, a 
monthlv income of $100 commuted cash 
volue $17,500. The company gave the 
widow a check for $10.000 in settlement 
of the first policy, and in addition, the 
first monthly instalment of $100, and 
was immediately accused by the widow 
and her brothers of misrepresentation, 
and suit for the recovery of the com- 
muted value of the income policy was 
threatened. 

The company had no difficulty in 
proving to the satisfaction of the law- 
vers for the widow that it was carry- 
ing out the contract obligations im- 
posed upon the company by the hus- 
band, and therefore continred to send 
the widow a monthly check of $100. 

A little over three years from the 
death of the assured, his widow came 
to one of the Aetna’s branch offices and 
told a distressing story, said O. T. 
Compton, of Evansville, Ind.. who re- 
lates this story in the Aetna Life News. 
Briefly, the successful business which 
her husband had left had been mis- 
managed and was in the hands of re- 
ceivers, Cash left by her husband and 
received from the insurance policy had 
been invested in the business and other 
supposedly sure things and almost the 
entire amount had been lost. The only 


income of which she was sure was the 
$100 a month, which was being paid 
regularly by the insurance company— 
the commuted value which she had 
endeavored to secure, but which she 





THE AVERAGE EARNINGS OF THE AGENTS 
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Warm Personal Interest 





The Fidelity 


That describes the happy relation existing between 
the Fidelity and its Field Men, and explains why 
both are forging ahead. Maybe you could reach a 
higher suceess in that atmosphere. 


Write to 


Insurance Company 
WALTER LeMAR TALBOT, President 
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Texas has more than four million people, made up of 
home grown population and the best selections from other 
s. They are a progressive 
life insurance—about seventy million dollars a year. 

More than a hundred thousand su‘table subjects in the 
state are uninsured, 
quately insured. We want ten or a dozen more good field 
men tc tell them about the Southland Life. 


JAS. A. STEPHENSON, President 


le and they are buying 


and several times that number inade- 
Address— 


DALLAS, TEXAS 





was prevented from securing by the 
nature of the contract which the com- 
pany’s representative had sold to her 
husband. 

After all else had failed, this com- 
pany and the income provided there- 
from, stood as a protection and shield 
against the ravages of want to the 
loved ones of the deceased. 





HIS OPPORTUNITY 


Marcus L. Sloman, insurance solici- 
tor of the Fidelity Mutual Life, was 
undergoing an operation for goiter at a 
hospital. He had not taken an an- 
aesthetic. 

In the middle of the operation, Dr. D. 
W. Hisenrath, the surgeon, wanted to 
test the condition of the patient’s 
throat. “Try to speak, Mr. Sloman,” 
he said, soothingly. 

“Doctor, have you ever thought of 
getting an insurance policy to protect 
your wife and children?” was the reply. 

By the time Sloman got up he had 
the doctor’s name to a $5,000 applica- 
tion. Then he went out and got the 
nurse for $1,000. 





S. SAMUEL WOLFSON 


District Manager 
Equitable Life Assurance Society 
43 Bible House New York City 
AGENTS WANTED 











LIFE INSURANCE LECTURES 

The first lecture by Dr. S. S. Huebner 
in the new life insurance course of 
Columbia University will be delivered 
in the auditorium of the Woolworth 
building on January 21 at 7 o'clock. 
The lectures will cover a period of two 
hours. The cost for the entire course 
will be $12. Twenty have already 
jcined the class. The lectures will be 
given once a week on Fridays. 





John M. Holcombe, president of the 
Phoenix Mutual Life, has been elected 
a director of the National Surety Co. 
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TRAVELERS’ GREAT GAIN 


FORCE 





$46,200,000 MORE IN 





First New England Company to Reach 
Maximum Under New York 
State Law 





At the end of 1914 the Travelers In- 
surance Company had $348,589,793 in- 
surance in force. To reach the maxi- 
mum in 1915 under the New York law 
the Company would have to write 
akout $75,000,000. Apparently without 
much effort the Company paid for more 
than $78,400,000 life insurance, and a 
telegram to that effect was sent by 














LOUIS F. BUTLER 


Vice-President John L. Way to all man- 
agers and general agents, compliment- 
ing them upon the year’s work. 

The achievement of the Travelers 
was notable. In 1914 the insurance 
written was $60,283,388, making a gain 
of more than $18,600,000. It is doubtful 
if any other company scored such a 
large percentage of gain. The amount 
of insurance in force at the end of 1915 
was $394,800,000, a gain of more than 
$46,200,000 of insurance in force. 

The Travelers is the first New Eng- 
land Company to reach its maximum 
of new life insurance permitted by the 
New York State statute, and to require 
special dispensation from the Insur- 
ance Commissioner to enter all the 
business which it received. 

The record of the Travelers has been 
one of persistent growth, its percent- 
age of gains for years being very large. 
At the end of 1875 the Company had 
$19,169,114 in force. The end of the 
next decade saw this figure reach $29,- 
806,131. In the next ten years the in- 


CANCER’S MORTALITY 





80.000 Deaths in United States Last 
Year—48,000 of Them Women, 


Says Hoffman 





In a talk before the Second Scientific 
Pan-American Congress, Frederick L. 
Hoffman, of the Prudential, says that 
cancer’s mortality rate is on the in- 
crease throughout the world. 

The estimated mortality from cancer 
in the continental United States for 
1915 is given as 80,000, of which 32,000 
deaths are of males and 48,000 deaths 
are of females. Excluding deaths from 
cancer of the generative organs and the 
bieast, the rates for the two sexes, in 
the registration area of the United 
States, are stated to be about the same. 
The rate is somewhat higher in urban 
centers, when compared with the popu- 
lation of rural districts, but in part 
this difference is accounted for by 
deaths in institutions. 


surance in force was nearly trebled, 
standing $87,355,158. At the end of 
1900 it had easily passed a hundred 
million, being $109,019,851. In 1905 it 
was $155,286,469; 1910, $228,892,236; 
1911, $249,729,584; 1912, $280,150,392; 
1913, $316,005,384; 1914, $348,589,793. 


In Connecticut last year the Compa- 
ny paid for more than $1,700,000. Gains 
were made in the casualty end as well 
az in the life end. The total accident 
and health premiums reached more 
than $4,900,000, a gain of $160,000; the 
liability and compensation premiums 
were over $10,200,000, a gain of $330,- 
0C0; the total income was over $30,- 
700,000, a gain of over $1,700,000. The 





JOHN L. 


WAY 


tctal income of the Travelers Indem- 
nity Co. was over $1,300,000. 

That the Travelers will have its 
greatest year in 1916 is the opinion of 
general agents. Its organization is 
one of the most effective and loyal in 
life insurance. While the Company’s 
new president, Louis F. Butler; its 
vice-president, John L. Way, and its 
other officers are not making predic- 
ticns, they are immensely pleased with 
the great success of the Company last 
year. 





AETNA PRIZE ESSAY 

The Aetna Life’s income policy es- 
say contest brought out such good lite- 
rary material that the company has in- 
stituted another prize competition, this 
time to be on the subject: “How to 
Induce a Term Policyholder to Convert 
to a Life or Endowment Form,” cer- 
tainly one of the best essay titles of 
recent years. The four prizes are re- 
spectively, $20, $15, $10, $5. 


INSURABLE INTEREST 





Subject Divided Into Five Classes— 
Care Needed in Knowing What 
Class to Cover 


Insurable interest falls into five divi- 
sions, according to F. B. Kellam, who 
recently read a paper on the subject 
before Coast underwriters. These class- 
es are given as follows: 

First—The interest of the actual own- 
er, sole and unconditional; the simplest 
case and the one contemplated by the 
terms of the standard policy. 

Second—The interest of one acting 
as the representative or agent of the 
owner—the custodian, the bailee, the 
warehouseman; the form made familiar 
through the use of the so-called “com- 
mission clause.” 

Third—tThe interest arising from con- 
sequential loss resulting from a fire 
where the loser may or may not be the 
owner of the property; insurance on 
rents, lessee’s interest, and use and oc- 
cupancy are good examples. 

Fourth—The interest arising from 
legal liability for property of others, 
that liability being usually limited to 
regligence; the liability of common car- 
riers and warehousemen. 

Fifth—The interest of a party holding 
property merely as security for a debt, 
such as the interest of a mortgagee; in 
case the debt can be collected, notwith- 
standing the impairment of the security, 
there should be no loss. 

“When we have distinguished just 
what class is desired, we should not be 
afraid to clearly and fully express in the 
contract exactly what we mean to do 
and under what conditions the insurance 
is taken out and the loss payable,” said 
Mr. Kellam in summing up. “By clearly 
indicating in the policy just what the in- 
terest is which it is intended to cover, 
bearing in mind that the standard policy 
form (in the absence of some special en- 
dorsement placed thereon) contemplates 
only sole and unconditional ownership, 
many of our troubles over questions of 
insurable interest which come up when 
a loss occurs would vanish. 

“Do not be afraid to ask the applicant 
for insurance, when he is other than the 
sele and unconditional owner of the 
property, just what he wants to do, and 
then try to express clearty in the policy 
the intent of both the insured and the 
company.” 


AGENT’S GREATEST FAULT 





It's Thinking Some Other Territory 
Can Be Cultivated Better Than 
Can His Own 

At a meeting of Illinois agencies of 
the Illinois Life, it was agreed that next 
to the lack of regular and systematic 
work, the greatest fault of the average 
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life insurance agent is, that he is always 
imagining that some “other” territory 
is better than his, and spends time and 
money chasing from one point to anoth- 
er, which if devoted to the procurement 
of business in his immediate vicinity 
would mean actual results even beyond 
such an agent’s hoped for results on 
the haphazard, hit or miss plan of work- 
ing. 

“No matter where you are located, if, 
during this year 1916, you could secure 
even one-fourth of the business that 
will be written right in your home 
county, you would certainly have a 
bigger production to your credit than 
you ever before enjoyed, and since the 
close cultivation of territory means 
spending more nights with your family, 
as well as reduced operating expense, 
you cannot make a better resolution 
for the New Year than that every in- 
surable risk in your home county shall 
be given an opportunity to buy an IIli- 
ncis life policy before you begin going 
after prospects in other counties,” is a 
comment made by the Company. 








USE OF FIRST DIVIDEND 
An Explanation By Phoenix Mutual 
Life—Some Observations About 
Term Policies 


The payment of claims under two 
rclicies recently, resulting from the 
unique provision of the Phoenix Mu- 


tual, whereby the dividend payable at 
the end of the first policy year is used 
to purchase extended insurance, if it is 
not applied for in cash, has served to 
call attention to this liberal feature 
among the many in the Phoenix Mu- 
tual policies. “It should be noted, of 
course, that if premiums are being paid 
citer than annually, this provision is 
also effective (in case there is any 
dividend credit standing to the policy) 
snould lapse occur during the second 
policy year,” the Company says. 

“In Term policies the provision ap- 
plies at the end of the first year, or 
subsequently, whenever there is any 
dividend credit to the policy. 

“This is particularly important in 
5 and 10-year Term policies, which do 
not contain tables of guaranteed non- 
ferfeiture values, and in 20 and 30-year 
Term policies at certain ages where 
there are no such values during the 
early policy years. In effect, this fea- 
ture becomes an automatic extended 
provision for all Term policies, thereby 
safeguarding the policyholder during 
all those delays which ensue in the 
payment of premiums. A Term policy 
Which does not have this provision 
(and* no guarantee values) immedi- 
ately lapses as soon as the days of 
grace are over and the premium is 
unpaid. 


BURNED OUT BY FIRE 





Sohmer & Harris Temporarily Forced 
to Vacate Offices—Take Space on 
Eleventh Floor 


The fire last Sunday in the building 
at 23 Liberty street forced Sohmer & 
Harris, general agents of the Equitable 
Life, to abandon their offices on the 
ground floor and take temporary quar- 
ters on the eleventh floor of the same 
building. The fire started on Sunday 
on the fifth floor and the burning mate- 
rial falling through the skylight com- 
pletely wrecked the entire ground floor 
cf the building. On Monday morning 
the employes came down to the office 
to find it dismantled. Sohmer & 
Herris immediately made arrangements 
for the temporary space now occupied 
by the agency, and the office was ready 
for business that same day. The build- 
ing corporation estimates that damages 
will be repaired in about a month, when 
Sohmer & Harris will re-occupy their 
former quarters on the ground floor. 

The Sohmer & Harris general agency 
rcunded out 1915 with an increase of 
business over 1914 of fifty-five per cent. 
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Group insurance, 
the Aetna Life, fills a 
long felt want and our 
Group Policies experience shows that 


says 
The Want 
Filled By 

the following aims 
have been accomplished: 

1. The attraction of the best opera- 
alives. 

2. The retention of skilled employes. 

3. Increased good will between em- 
ployer and employe. 

4. An incentive to initiative. 

5. Increased physical and mental 
werth of an employe because of the 
knowledge that he will obtain financial 
assistance during disability from sick- 
ness or injury, and that his family will 
be provided for in case of his total dis- 
ability or death. 

6. Allows certain employes, although 
possibly uninsurable as individuals, to 
gein protection under a group policy 
without medical examination. 

The truth is ably set forth in the fol- 
lewing actual case: A valuable em- 
ploye had decided to leave his employ- 
ing concern, but was persuaded by 
hic wife to continue. The argument 
which she used in persuading him was 
the fact that their next door neighbor, 
at one time an employe of the same 
corporation, died, and his widow is re- 
ceiving $50 a month and will continue 
to do so for a matter of three years 
from the Aetna, the initial payment 
having been made four days after the 
death of the insured. 

a * * 


The Eastern Underwrit- 


Rosen er said last week that 
Sees Harry B. Rosen closed 
the People the greatest year of per- 


sonal paid-for business 
in his history, which means the great- 
est modern personal production by an 
individual. In discussing his work the 
New York Life says: 

Harry B. Rosen, Park Row Branch, 
New York, has gradually grown from 
a busy, successful country “physician” 
years ago in Hartford, Conn., to be the 
leading diagnostician and operator in 
his line in the New York Life, which 
means in the world. Other writers 
come to him, if his own practice per- 
mits, with their difficult cases for diag- 
nosis and treatment. In _ practically 
every case, if he finds he can take it, 
Prof. Rosen is able to calm the pa- 
tient’s mind, remove his objections, 
ard convert him into an enthusiastic 
New York Life policyholder under 
some working arrangement with the 
agent who sought his services on an 
otherwise fruitless mission. 

That is to say, Mr. Rosen has reached 
a point in his own great practice where 
he is often consulted by other special- 
ists. His own personal paid insurance 
tewers into the millions again this 
year, greater by several hundred 
thousand dollars than it was last year. 
In every year since he came with the 
New York Life the close of each has 
seen Mr. Rosen’s business greater in 
volume to that of the preceding, some- 
thing that can be said, when it comes 


ir Live Hints For Business Getters 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate Book Increase His 
Income and General Efficiency 





to totals as large as his, of no other 
insurance writer in the world. Shut 
off by the war from his European busi- 
ness, he has been placing a large vol- 
ume of insurance in Canada, irrespect- 
ive of war conditions, among the most 
prominent merchants and financiers of 
the Dominion. Mr. Rosen’s income has 
reached the proportions of the leaders 
in the world of business and finance, 
and yet his aim and pleasure is rather 
in so conducting his business as to re- 
tain the friendship, confidence and 
support of his wealthy and prominent 
clients. 

Many great insurance men we have 
known have been unbalanced, erratic, 
indolent, which means lazy. Mr. Rosen 
is none of these. He is a student of 
human nature. He plans his work sys- 
tematically and carries it out with im- 
placable efficiency. ’Way back in De- 
cember he was planning to start the 
New Year with a half million of paid 
business. How many New York Life 
men had their own affairs so well in 
hand—for any amount! He has al- 
reudy announced his determination to 
make 1916 surpass 1915. He relies lit- 
tle on literature and none on circular 
letters, ratio, statistics or comparisons 
with other companies. The one thing 
with him is his faith in the New York 
Life and the superiority of its policies. 
Mr. Rosen gets his great business, larg- 
er than many a whole branch office, by 
doing two things: 

He sees the people, those who have 
the money to pay and the insurable 
interests to protect; then he paints to 
them just the plain, old-fashioned pic- 
ture of life insurance with the colors 
of an artist. 

7 a * 
This is the season 
Follow These of the year for mak- 
And You Won’t ing resolutions to 


Go Wrong govern conduct for 
the next twelve 
months. The best rules that The East- 


ern Underwriter has seen so far come 
from the pen of Theodore A. Waltrip, 
assistant manager of the Los Angeles 
agency of the Pacific Mutual Life, and 
are as follows: 

1. Be content with past monthly pro- 
duction, but never satisfied. 

2. Endeavor to connect the daily 
transmittal with your high ideal. 

3. Forget the past, be not over anx- 
ious for the future, and be alive to the 
opportunities of Nineteen Hundred and 
Now. 

4. Render the most helpful service 
to the largest number possible, en- 
deavoring to make each policy a per- 
fect fit. 

5. Enforce a symmetrical develop- 
ment of all your powers and faculties, 
giving special attention to new meth- 
ods and insurance literature. 

6. Know and plan, and work, and you 
will not fail to produce and write more 
applications than are expected of you. 

7. Close not your eyes to beauty and 
enjoy all the wholesome comforts and 
luxuries of life that you can afford. 





stick to it. 


and PROSPEROUS WEST. 





IF your present connection is satisfactory and profitable, 
IF NOT, then contract with a WESTERN 


MUTUAL old line life company for territory in the GREAT 


A few DESIRABLE OPENINGS. just now, with liberal 
brokerage and renewal contracts for DESIRABLE men. 


Northwestern National Life Insurance Company 
MINNEAPOLIS 





8. Hold on to any good business 
habits formed and reach out for any 
new ones that will profit you in any 
way. 

9. Make a strong fight for character 
by standing always for principle and 
the high ethical standard that charac- 
terizes the insurance business at its 
best. 

10. Express your appreciation to your 
fellow agents, manager and the officers 
of the company who have contributed 
tu your growth and success. 

11. Respect your competitor, and 
place no stumbling block in his way, 
nor speak disparagingly of the com- 
puny he represents. 

12. Be on friendly terms with all whom 
you have insured, and strive constant- 
ly to make friends of others whom 
you have not insured. 

13. Win your company’s prize—the 
St. Louis convention trip—by securing 
cash settlements on the first hundred 
thousand dollars, and having formed 
tLe cash habit, keep it up. 

14. Put your heel on the head of the 
peisonous reptile known as the re- 
bater, the twister and the knocker. 

15. Remember that an “ounce of pre- 
vention is worth a pound of cure,” 
costs less and is more easily adminis- 
tered. “The soft answer that turneth 
away wrath.” 

16. Resolve and re-resolve to do your 
level best to carry out and put in prac- 
tice these sixteen suggestions in the 
year Ninteen Hundred Sixteen. 

. + a 

E. E. Deemer, of the 
Filling Equitable Life Assur- 
Up a ance Society in Pitts- 

Blank Check burgh, makes this very 

clever suggestion: 

I often interest a man by filling up 
a blank check or deposit slip—particu- 
larly if I know the name of the bank 
where he does business—to the order 
of his wife for the amount of the policy 
I expect to sell him. 

“Mr. Prospect, would you not like 
your wife to get such a check or make 
such a deposit (whichever paper I use) 
a day or two after you die?” 

Everyone is interested in a check or 
deposit slip, particularly if you can 
make it personal by quoting the bank 
he does business with. It visualizes the 
matter. 

Try this on your next prospect. 

* * * 


“In seeking the good 


A Marvelously of others,” said Plato, 
Advantageous “we find our own.” 
Business No larger, higher 


class way of seeking 
the good of others and thus finding good 
fcr ourselves ever was contrived by 
human mind than selling life insurance. 

You can’t possibly think of a better 
way of doing good to others and at the 
very same time doing good for yourself. 

In that respect, as well as many 
others, life insurance, your “goods,” is 
a truly wonderful thing. 

Thousands of agents have made 
thousands of dollars doing good to 
others by selling life insurance, since 
the dawn of the life insurance era, and, 
wl.at’s more, they are doing it still, and 
the job bids fair to last forever. 

You have positively the greatest legi- 
timiate money-making business ever put 
before any man. Think how thorough- 
ly, completely life insurance has been 
advertised for most a century in Amer- 


ica. Think of the extra liberal commis- 
sions aS compared with other old, stand- 
ard, thoroughly advertised lines. Think 
of the entire press and entire pulpit ad- 
vocating it, urging it upon people every- 
where right along. 

You’ve a marvelously advantageous 
business. 

Show your brainiest appreciation of 
these world-beating facts by doing im- 
mensely greater things in your selling- 
werk than ever before.—International 
Lifeman. 7 = @ 

Read this to a friend—he 


Something may take the hint: “In- 
to Think deed, I could not sleep 
About last night,” said a mer- 


chant to one of our insur- 
ance agents. “The insurance on my 
store expired yesterday and that pesky 
fire bell reminded me of it. That store 
is my living, and I could never start 
another. If the fire had ‘snuffed out’ 
my business light, instead of Smith’s, I 
would be at my string’s end.” 

“Get insured this morning?” 

“Yes, sir; bright and early.” 

“Own the house you occupy?” 

“No; wish I did.” 

“Anybody helping keep your family?” 

“Why no—why do you ask that?” 

“Any income beside the store?” 

“No, not a dollar—why?” 

“Does your wife sleep well?” 

“Why, yes; but what on earth are you 
driving at anyway?” 

“I was just thinking how she could 
sleep, for if your life had heen ‘snuffed 
out’ instead of your neighbor Jones, 
yesterday, she would be at her ‘string’s 
end,’ for I happen to know that you have 
no life insurance and your income is her 
living.’—Agency Items. 





MONTHLY INCOME EXTENSION 





Prudential’s Plan Now Covers Income 
Paying Periods Other Than 
Twenty Years 





The monthly income plan of insur- 
ance of the Prudential is now extend- 
ec to cover income-paying periods 
other than twenty years, and, thus 
elaborated, solves the problems of con- 
ditions frequently found, and, hereto- 
fore, not always adequately met. This 
pelicy now makes it possible for a man 
to provide his beneficiary with monthly 
income payments for either five years, 
ten years, fifteen years or twenty years, 
as desired, also to provide such pay- 
ments to continue over similar periods, 
as desired, and thereafter during life, 
payments for the period selected to be 
made in any event. 

Many difficulties of that critical peri- 
od of altered circumstances which fol- 
lows upon the death of an income. 
earner could be overcome with the 
funds derived from a five-year monthly 
income policy in a reasonable amount. 
For instance, the resources of a family 
whose guiding mind has been unex- 
pectedly removed are often found so 
tied up in investments or otherwise 
r-ced beyond reach as to prevent hold- 
ings, ample enough, could they be 
quickly realized upon, from being of 
any practical benefit. The short-period 
monthly income policy meets the diffi- 
culties of many troublesome situations 
exactly and, at the minimum of cost, 
offers the maximum of immediately 
available, every-dollar-guaranteed _ be- 
nefit. 





taining PEN 


all members. 





A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL 
DIVIDEND, peor a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, con- 

MUTUAL VALUES, make an INSURANCE 
PROPOSITION which in the sum of ALL ITS BENEFTTS, 
is unsurpassed for net low cost and care of interests of 





THE PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 
3%h reserve 
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WHAT PROLONGATION MEANS 


GREAT SAVING TO COMPANIES 





Franklin C. Wells, of Equitable 
Life, Discusses Age Distribution 
By Impairments 


Dr. 





If a life is of sufficient worth to an 
insurance company to assume it as a 
risk, it is fair to suppose that there is 
also an interest in the prolongation of 
that life, says Dr. Franklin C. Wells, 
medical director of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society. The present physi- 
cal soundness of a subject seeking in- 
surance is important, but the prospect 
that he will continue sound through a 
given number of years, is equally im- 
portant. While actuarially we deal 
with classes, fundamentally we are- 
dealing with individuals—if the indi- 
viduals are healthy and so continue, 
the “classes” will be safe. 

It is easier to retain health than to 
regain it, and the gauge of any civiliza- 
tion is the standard it sets for the 
health and morals of its people, and 
the effort it puts forth to surround 
them with sanitary safeguards, and 
bhealth-prolonging measures, No phase 
of this question is more important than 
the prevention of the so-called de- 
generative diseases, manifesting them- 
selves at middle life and affecting the 
period of the greatest productivity. 

Saving $1,400,000 

In the case of a company which pays 
$20,000,000 a year in death losses, the 
prolongation of life of each policyholder 
for one year beyond its present dura- 
tion would have the following annual 
financial effect: The company would 
save one year’s interest on $20,000,000, 
which at 4% per cent amounts to $900,- 
0¢0. One additional year’s premiums 
would be paid in each case, which we 
can consider after deducting a year’s 
dividends and commissions, as aver- 


aging $25 per thousand and amounting 
t.» $500,000 for the year. 


We, therefore, see that the total an- 
nual savings would be approximately 
$1,400,000. This sum is 7 per cent of 
the company’s gross mortality loss, or 
from 10 to 15 per cent. of the com- 
peny’s net mortality loss. This 
percentage (10 to 15) is more signifi- 
cant, as the net mortality loss shows 
tLe money paid out in excess of the 
reserves already accumulated on the 
policies involved. 


Looking at it from another point of 


view, the saving effected would prob- 
ably equal one-third to one-half the 
gain from loading of participating 


premiums over expenses. All of this 
may be termed commercial selfishness, 
but if so it is an enlightened selfish- 


1916 Dividends and Net Cost of Insurance in NORTHWESTER 


ness, for it benefits “him who gives, as 
well as him who receives.” 
Record of Cases 

We have been studying the problem, 
as well as feeling our way, and up to a 
recent date had accumulated records of 
2,032 full health examinations and 
1,178 (urinary only) examinations, the 
latter form consisting of a certain num- 
ber of questions bearing on the health 
record, and a careful laboratory ex- 
amination of the urine. 

While these figures are not large, 
they furnish an interesting as well as 
instructive study. In observing the 
fcllowing tables, showing the relative 
frequency of impaired and unimpaired 
rieks, it must be considered that many, 
and perhaps the majority of these 
policyholders who availed themselves 
of a full physical examination, did so 
because they felt that their health was 
not of the very best, or, at least, were 
suspicious of some physical impair- 
ment. This is, no doubt, the explana- 
tion of the high percentage of impaired 
lives. 

The following table of full health ex- 
aminations is interesting as showing 


scmewhat the distribution by ages of 
impairments as follows: 
WHAT TABLE SHOWS. 
. Ages to29 30to039 40to49 
Impairments noted 
by examiner ...132 62% 312 65% 415 66% 
Ailment ‘noted’ by 
insured only..... 34 16% 106 22% 130 20% 
No impairments 
WED. siukesiccecs 47 22% 61 13% 88 14% 
213 100% 479 100% 633 100% 
5s0tos9 60 & Over All Ages 
Impairments noted 
by examiner ...300 70% 242 86% 1401 69% 
Ailment noted by 
insured only .... 84 20% 26 9% 380 19% 
No impairments 
WUE asx0sthaneas 42 10% 33 S% 251 12% 
426 100% “281 100% 2032 100% 


As might be assumed, the highest 
ratio (22 per cent) of unimpaired risks 
is among the youngest, the lowest ratio 
(5 per cent) cmong those of 60 years 
ola or older. Likewise, among the 
young it is to be found the lowest ratio 
of impaired risks (62 per cent) as 
against 86 per cent for those 60 years 
old or older. From 16 to 26 per cent 
of the policyholders put certain im- 
pairments in their examination blanks 
which medical examiner did not con- 
sider serious enough to note. 





STANDARD AGENTS TO MEET 

Agents of the Standard Life of Pitts- 
burgh will hold a conference in that 
city next week. At the conclusion of 
the conference the delegates will visit 
the plants of the Crucible Steel Com- 
peny, Edgar Thomson Steel mills, Car- 
regie Steel Company and H. J. Heinz 
Company. The annual banquet will 
te held in the Hotel Schenley after the 
return from the sightseeing tour. A 
stutement issued by the Company 
shows $11,000,000 of insurance in force 
in 1915, a gain of $500,000 over 1914. 
The assets totaled $1,200,000, a gain of 
$200,000, and surplus to policyholders 
is $450,000. 


IN MUTUAL LIFE, Milwaukee, Wis.,on Ordinary Life Policies. 
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THE 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


| Insurance Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 


Of the P 
The Company By the Peak 
For the People 


The Daily Average of the Company’s 
Business during 1914 was: 
626 per day in Number of Claims Paid 


8,040 per day in Number of Policies 
Issued and Revived. 


$1,708,728 per day in New Insurance 
Issued, Increased and Revived. 


$305,754.00 per day in te to 











Policyholders and Addition to Re- 
serve. 

$161,826.87 per day in Increase of 
Assets. 





JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE BUILDING 








ORGANIZED 1871 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST - LARGEST - STRONGEST 
Southern Life Insurance Company 
Issues the most liberal forms of Policies from $1,000.00 to $50,000.00 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1014; 
bonnes der senseeneecsses ’ $11, 198.806 it 57 


Capital ons Surplus. 
Insurance in Force 








15,428,983.48 
Is Paying its Policyholders over . ..$1,250,000.00 annually 


GOOD TERRITORY FOR ‘LIVE AGENTS 








DETERMINATION and ENERCY 
never before encountered such OPPORTUNITIES for 
LIVE ACENTS 


as are offered by the Policy Contracts 
WILLI AM N. COMPTON 


General Agent 
Metropolitan District 
St. Paul Bidg., 220 Broadway 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


OF THE 






INSURANCE COM 
OF BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 








Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be 
benefitted by corresponding with the 


Berkshire Life Insurance Company 
of Pittsfield, Mase. 

Inc. 1861 

New policies with modern provisions 
W.D. Wyman, President 


Attractive literature 
W.S. Weld, Supt. of Agencies 











Work And Win With Us 


Peoria Life Insurance Company 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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poration, office and place of business 
105 William Street, New York City. 
Clarence Axman, President; B. F. 
Hadley, Vice-President; W. L. Hadley. 
Secretary. The address of the officers 
is the office of this newspaper. Tele- 
phone 2497 John. 

Subscription Price $8.00 a year. Single 
copies, 15 cents. 

Entered as second-class matter Jan- 


uary 4, 1907, at the Post Office at New | 


York, N. Y.; under the act of Congress 
of March 8, 1879, 


LAST WORD IN POLICIES 

Some of the casualty companies in 
this country think they are going the 
limit in new benefits, but they will have 
to step aside for the British Dominions 
General Insurance Company, of London, 
wLich is issuing what it calls “an all-in 
policy.” Naturally, the expression “all 
in” is not American slang, but means 
that everything is covered in the e¢on- 
tract. The policy, which sells for a 
premium of five shillings per cent., cov- 
ers twenty-four items, including the fol- 
lowing: Loss or damage to goods from 
fire—burglary, housebreaking, larceny; 
theft —gas explosion, explosions of kit- 
cren fire or other boilers—bursting of 
water pipes or apparatus following or 
in consequence of frost—storm, flood or 
tempest—mirror breakage—lightning, 
thunderbolt, subterranean fire, earth- 
quake—insurrection, riots, strikes, civil 
commotion—loss of rent in conse- 
quence of fire—employers’ liability for 
accidents to servants—public liability— 
linen at laundry—cash and/or bank 
notes up to a total of £25 sterling— 
less of or damage to effects removed or 
in store, including loss of luggage while 
travelling. 


“ERA OF GOOD FEELING” 

The so-called era of good feeling, 
which Secretary Putnam of the Nation- 
al Association of Insurance Agents, 
noted upon his recent trip to the Coast, 
and commented upon as existing be- 
tween companies and agents, seems to 
have suffered a temporary eclipse, 
judging by articles in the Association’s 
Agency Bulletin of the past two weeks. 
It is demanded in black face type that 
pressure be brought to bear to separate 
the sheep and goats on the annex ques- 
tion. The Association has more than 
7,000 members and if the advice is 
taken this will be an era of all shades 
of feeling. 








ECHOES OF SHEVLIN INSURANCE 

Daily papers are giving much more 
srace to insurance than they formerly 
did, and, as a rule, their comments 
show grasp and intelligence. 

It is interesting to note, also, that in 
the obituaries of Thomas L. Shevlin, of 
Minneapolis, many papers. published 


more about his life insurance than they 
did about his football experience. The 
newspapers have not stopped discuss- 
ing the Shevlin insurance yet, and an 
ecitorial from the New York Evening 
Sin, under the caption “Every Man’s 


Insurance,” illustrates the twist given 
by one writer: 

The million-dollar insurance pol- 
icy of Mr. Shevlin is only one of a 
growing class of large _ policies. 
Many business men insure their 
firms and corporations, thus giving 
stability and permanence to their 
institutions. 

This is well. But the home is the 
greatest and most vital of institu- 
tions. Its permanence is necessary 
to the permanence of the State it- 
self. The man of small income 
owes it not only to his family but 
to his nation to secure so far as he 
may the permanence of the home 
he chose to establish. Those de- 
pendent upon him should be re- 
lieved at least from the danger of 
immediate want until they can re- 
adjust their lives in case of his 
death. Even a small sum is often 
enough to save the breakup of a 
household. Every wage-earning 
man and woman should be insured. 





VALUED POLICY BILL 

The joint legislative committee of 
the Massachusetts Senate and House 
will hold its first session not later than 
Tuesday next. Senator McLane, who 
is a champion of the valued policy bill 
end who nearly succeeded in getting it 
through the Senate last year, is chair- 
man, while samuel Davis, one of the 
best posted legislators on insurance 
matters ever elected to Beacon Hill, is 
House chairman. The committee is re- 
garded as a good one, for Senator Mc- 
Lane, outside his obsession for the 
valued policy law, is regarded as sound 
o. all other insurance matters. Rep- 
resentative Davis has introduced a bill 
f.voring his measure, which he has 
submitted to Congress through the 
proper channels, on behalf of Federal 
supervision of insurance. 


JERSEY COMPENSATION BILLS 

Senator Colgate has introduced in 
New Jersey a number of compensation 
bills. One covers occupational dis- 
eases; another increases schedules of 
compensation from 50 to 66 2-3 per cent. 





An attempt is being made to revive 
the Gibson bill in Texas. 





Sidney L. Anderson, one of the joint 
secretaries of the London Guarantee 
& Accident, is retiring after the com- 
pletion of thirty-three years of service 
at the home office. He became assist- 
ant secretary in .1904, and succeeded 
his father, the late E. G. Laughton An- 
derson, as joint secretary. Among 
other London changes are the follow- 
ing: Frank Beaumont Cooke made as- 
sistant fire manager of the London & 
Lancashire, succeeding R. Elliot; Hu- 
Lert Mortimer Gates and John Swanson 
made assistant managers of the London 
Guarantee & Accident; David Heron 
made chief statistician of the London 
Guarantee & Accident; B. W. Noble 
made London manager of the Copen- 
hagen Re-insurance Company. 

+ + . 

Mayor William Riddle, of Atlantic 
City, who is also president of a fire in- 
surance company, donned _ boxing 
gloves on Monday of this week with 
Jack Cardiff, trainer for Dr. Henry 
Strough, the evangelist, and went three 
lively rounds with him. Once _ the 
Mayor reached Cardiff's nose with a 
stiff poke. Cardiff was rather chari- 
table. Riddle has had several run-ins 
with fire insurance rating experts and 
other insurance men, After reading of 
his pugilistic prowess it is probable 
that future controversies with His 
Honor will be purely verbal. 

+ + + 


A. G. Mcliwaine, Jr., United States 
manager of the London & Lancashire, 
and president of the Orient, has been 
elected a director of the Phenix Na- 
tional Bank of Hartford. L. Edmund 
Zacher, treasurer of the Travelers, has 
succeeded the late Sylvester C. Dun- 
ham as « director of the National Ex- 
change Bank, Hartford. 











The Human Side of Insurance 











CHARLES H. PHELAN 


Charlies H. Phelan, manager of the 
New York office of the Aetna, first be- 
came connected with that office of the 
company in 1902 when he and James 
R. Pitcher were its only two employes. 
The office at that time wrote only lia- 
bility insurance, although the Company 
had life and accident departments in 
this city under other managements. 

In 1908, as manager of the accident 
department, Mr. Phelan originated the 
$10 life and accident policy issued by 
the Aetna. This policy had a great sale 
and is still on the market. On the first 
day of its existence, Mr. Phelan per- 
sonally secured twenty applications for 
this contract. It was the character of 
his work as manager of the accident 
department that brought Mr. Phelan 
into prominence and ultimately led to 
his appointment as manager of the 
New York office in 1910. At that time, 
there were about one hundred employes 
in the New York office. There are now 
nearly three hundred, with a corre- 
sponding trebling of the premium in- 
come of the office. 

While connected with the New York 
office, Mr. Phelan has served in nearly 
every department of casualty insurance 
and as manager of the three companies, 
the Aetna Life, Aetna Accident & Lia- 
bility, and Automobile Insurance Com- 
pany of Hartford, he has proved him- 
self a master of the details of each 
line. The personality of Mr. Phelan 
has made for him a circle of loyal 
friends that extends into the offices of 
the other casualty companies as well as 
to the brokers and agents of the Aetna 
in New York City. 

* aK + 

Theodore D. Yeatts, the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society’s district agent 
at Charlottesville, Va., began his in- 
surance career in 1897 as a clerk in the 
Richmond Office. He later became 
cashier of the Agency, subsequently 
holding a like position at Des Moines 
and at Atlanta. In 1909 he was trans- 
ferred to the Assistant Auditor’s De- 
partment at the Home Office, and later 
Was assigned special work at the Pitts- 
burgh Agency. While there he became 
imbued with the idea of field work, and 
in January, 1912, joined the Richmond 
Agency under General Agent E. M. 
Crutchfield. He qualified for the South- 
ern Century Club in 1912 and again in 
1913. He has already qualified for the 
1916 Century Club, and confidently ex- 
pects to attend the National Conven- 
tion as a Quarter-Million Club delegate. 

During November he forwarded 15% 
cempleted applications and paid for 
$68,000 of insurance on 18 lives, premi- 
ums $1,773. 


George |. Richardson, general agent 
of the New York Life in Baltimore, is 
ccmpleting his fifty-first year’s ser- 


vice with that Company. In a letter 
to Thomas A. Buckner, Mr. Richard- 
son says that he expects to continue 
“until called higher up.” On March 
12, 1916, he will be eighty-five years old. 
In his letter to Mr. Buckner, a copy of 
which has been furnished The Eastern 
Underwriter, Mr. Richardson says: “I 
am not able to do much on the Dotted 
Line; yet I have on hand prospects 
for more than $100,000 life insurance. 
In my half century service with the 
Company I have made most of my cli- 
ents personal friends, insuring the 
third generation, and waiting for the 
fourth generation to become the insur- 
ing age, fifteen years. In all of my 
business with clients I have never per- 
mitted any to become dissatisfied with 
tke Company. I have placed as many 
as thirteen policies on one _ person. 
Tkis would be impossible were busi- 
ness not done on clean-cut, straight 
lines. I have issued from $1,000 to 
$300,000 on one life. 

“My first canvass began in 1864 
without a single word of instruction. 
My first day’s work began at 9 o’clock 
and continued until 2 o’clock. I re- 
turned to the office with two applica- 
ticns for $10,000 each; premiums 
$600. I confess that I was rather 
scared, because if I could do that well 
without instructions I wondered what 
would happen after I had more knowl- 
edge. I became a student of the busi- 
ness from the start and picked up 
every bit of information that I could. 
It has been exceedingly gratifying to 
pass a life time in the service of such 
2 Company as the New York Life, and 
I am exceedingly grateful for all it has 


done for me.” 
+ + 


Young E. Allison, Jr., son of the vete- 
ran editor of the Insurance Field, is to 
represent that paper in a news way in 
this city. Mr. Allison began his news- 
puper career in Louisville; was trans- 
ferred to Chicago, and then to San 
Francisco, where he was editor of the 
Daily Field. There is a saying that 
if you stand at Forty-second street and 
Broadway in New York long enough 
you will meet everybody you ever 
knew. It was equally true that if you 
stood iong enough this Summer in the 
St. Francis Hotel, San Francisco, you 
would meet nearly every insurance 
man in the United States. Mr. Alli- 
son met them by the thonsands. Mr. 
Allison is now on a honeymoon trip. 
C. I. Hitchcock, president of the Field 


Cempany, will hereafter have his 
headquarters in Chicago. 
* oa = 


John L. Way, vice-president of the 
Travelers, was presented with a large 
basket of roses by field men as an 
evidence of esteem on Saturday morn- 
ing last. The affair was entirely of an 
impromptu and informal nature. The 
plesentation was made by A. E. How- 
lord, special agent. 

. *~ * 


Harold E. Hirsch, president of the 
Green Signal Club of the Illinois Life, 
entered the service of that Company in 
1913, and is less than thirty years old. 
He had been engaged in the uniform 
business with his father. The first year 
he qualified for the $100,000 Club; then 
he made the $200,000 Club. His quick 
success illustrates the splendid oppor- 
tunities offered young men in the field 
ot life insurance selling. 

om » * 


Buell P. Mills, secretary of the In- 
surance Federation of New York, lives 
In Rochester, and has been an insur- 
ance man for fifteen years. The New 
York State Federation is the largest 
of them all. N. L. Whitaker is presi- 
dent; G. T. Amsden, vice-president, 
and N. E. Turgeon, treasurer. 
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Fire Insurance Department 








the present rates of the assured in new 
location with the rates prevailing in 


PREMIUMS FALL; VALUES UP 




















4 wean ws wee YORK exTY the high-water mark year of 1910 of YY Py 
ig S the same group of policyholders in = . Aes: oe 
: their old locations. 4 eew NATIONALUNION a a Ga PS A a 
% A Discussion of Frank Lock’s State- SS 7 ee 
; ment of Five Million Dollar Cut CHITTENDEN TO MAKE CHANGE 

in Income 
fe . , Well-Known Special Agent to Go With If you wish to simplify the problem 
¥ One of the most interesting state- Phoenix of London on of your Agency perplexities a visit from 


ments in the review of the year in fire 
underwriting written by Frank Lock, 
United States manager of the Atlas, 
was that the cut in fire insurance rates 
in New York City as a result of im- 
installation of 


our Special Agent will prove of assist- 
ance. He comes from a Company 
whose transactions have always been 
4 conspicuously honorable—a Company | 
vy whose PAST is attested by its record at 


February 1 





ECE E 


Baldwin C. Chittenden has resigned 
as special agent of the North River and 
will go with the Phoenix of London in 
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insurance companies for Manhattan one of the leading members of the Un- : [RE RESE SS 
and the Bronx follow: dcrwriters’ Association of New York 
, errr $19,455,514 State. 
ey re 17,880,153 a 
Se ny err 18,776,817 
ie aneat bene cans 20,085,861 CALLS UPON AGENTS TO ACT sale | 
BIE. 18,797,738 Journal of National Agents’ Association The William H. Kenzel Co. 
 ieepbeibeaaatenmmnaasna ts 19 147 293 Says Locals Should Force Pressure 

; SERRE 18,284,889 on nana 23 Liberty St. New York 

R Brooklyn premiums since 1910 The American Agency Bulletin again 

: follow: discusses the underwriters’ agency sit- REPRESENTING 

re UDO... cceccccccvccscs $4,293,268 uation in its issue this week. 

[ 0) See 4,852,558 “The National Convention of Insur- Imperial Assurance Co. Equitable Fire & Marine 
DG Naccenatend eens 5,166,769 ance Commissioners has declared for Gin: Cll £ Provid RI 
eee reer ree 4,689,563 legislation prohibiting companies from oF New EOF a oo 
It will be seen that the high water operating under any fictitious title,” it . . 

i mark for combined Manhattan, Bronx says. “These anti-underwriters laws Commerce Ins. Co. Granite State Fire Ins.Co. 

be and Brooklyn premiums was reached have been passed in five States and of Albany, N. Y. of Portsmouth, N. H. 

FS in 1912 with $24,884,654, since which should be passed in all. Several depart- . . " 

F time the premium volume has been re- ments have ruled against underwriters Columbian Nat. Fire Cleveland Nat. Fire 

‘ ceding. without waiting for legislation, and all Ins. Co. Ins. Co. 

‘ The Wholesale District de partments can find some basis for of Detroit, Mich. of Cleveland, Ohio 

: In discussing the situation with The similar ruling. 

: Eastern Underwriter Mr. Lock called “The Aetna finds justification for its Pittsburgh Fire Insurance Co. 

y attention to the large decrease in rates action in the fact that agents continue £ Pittsb h. P 

E on dry goods risks and on manufact- tc represent and accept new appoint- Bae tas ane ht canis 

£ urers of wearing apparel of various ments of underwriters agencies oper- Kenzel Office 

i kinds who had formerly been in “the ated by its chief rivals. The same mo- 


OVP ERE IE ST EE ANTE 


provements 
sprinkler systems and other credits 
was not less than $5,000,000. 

Mr. Lock was asked by The Eastern 
Underwriter on what he based this 
estimate, inasmuch as there is no one, 
so far as is known, who has compiled 
figures, on this particular angle of the 
subject, taken from the files of the New 
York Fire Insurance Exchange. 

Figures ‘for Manhattan, Bronx and 

Brooklyn 

Mr. Lock said that in naming the 
round figure of five millions he took 
into account the large drop of premium 
income from the high water mark of 
1912 and the increase in valuations of 
New York real estate and other prop- 
erties. In the old days the increase in 
the valuations of property would go 
hand in hand with a rising volume of 
premiums, but because of the improve- 
ments in risks, doing away with rate 
penalties in many districts, growth in 
number of sprinklers, etc., the premium 
rate continues to fall as the property 
values rise. In the past eight years 
the premiums rejJorted to the New 
York Fire Insurance Patrol by the fire 


wholesale district” of lower Broadway, 
West Broadway and adjoining streets, 
running all the way from Worth street 
north to Eighth street. These whole- 
salers have as a rule moved north into 
large loft buildings of modern fire re- 
sisting construction in the upper 
Twenties, Thirties and Forties, a move- 
ment that has taken place in a few 
years. In the old locations around 
Canal street and Bleecker, rates ran 
around $1.50, but now the same class of 
business men in their new locations 
are paying as low as 22 cents. The new 
buildings are skyscrapers, add immeas- 
urably to the realty valuations of the 
metropolis, but there is a sweeping cut 
in the income of the fire insurance com- 
panies. In many parts of Brooklyn and 
elsewhere penalties affixed following 
the San Francisco fire have gradually 
been removed until rates are at bed 
rock, 

It would be interesting if some stu- 
dent of the business took any one mer- 
cantile section of the city, even if it 
were only a few blocks, and compiled 


Eastern New York on February 1, to 
work in connection with J. M. Caro- 
thers of that Company. 

Mr. Chittenden entered the employ 
of Scott, Alexander & Talbot of New 
York in 1895, i ttached to the city de- 
partment. In 1897 he formed a connec- 
tion with Weed & Kennedy in their 
agency department. Two years later he 
entered the employ of Hall & Henshaw, 
where he filled various positions in the 
agency department until March, 1905, at 
which time he was appointed special 
azent for the Union Assurance Society, 
the Law, Union & Crown and the Victo- 
ria Fire for New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania and Delaware. When the 
Union of London discontinued doing 
business in the Eastern part of the 
United States in 1907, he was appoint- 
ed special agent of the Queen City Fire 
of Siuox Falls, S. D., for New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio, On January 1, 
1908, he was appointed special agent of 
the Shawnee Fire for Pennsylvania. 
On June 8, 1908, he resigned to become 
special agent of the Crum & Foster 
ccmpanies for New York State, 

Mr. Chittenden has for years been 








tive will lead the Liverpool & London 
& Globe and other companies to the 
same end if not encouraged to stand by 
their guns through the action of agents, 
State legislatures and insurance depart- 
ments. Do agents want to convince 
cempanies they care less about single 
agencies than ‘facilities’? 

“Companies which appoint dual 
agents and operate underwriters agen- 
cies are responsible for the situation. 
The longer they have been at it the 
greater their responsibility. But agents 
have it within their power to correct 
the evil. 

“Agents are the producers. They 
can say which company shall receive 
their business. Herein lies the oppor- 
tunity for the agents if they desire to 
preserve and foster the American Agen- 
cy System. A special obligation rests 
upon agents of so-called ‘established’ 
underwriters to render a _ service to 
themselves and the business, by bring- 
ing such pressure to bear as will result 
iss the separate capitalization of these 
organizations.” 


= —_paltimore, San Francisco, Chelsea and 
Salem; whose PRESENT is vouched by _ 
its resources and its good name; whose _ 
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OPPORTUNITY ENTERS WHEN THE 
NATIONAL UNION SPECIAL AGENT CALLS 
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NORTH 
BRANCH 
FIRE INS. CO. 


Sunbury, Pa. 
Inc, 1911 


$454,914.61 | 
112,682.34 

250,000.00 | 

66,502.59 | 


CITY 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Inc, 1870 


$173,450.20 
22,760.06 
100,000.00 
42,774.55 


OPERATING ON A CONSERVATIVE BASIS IN A LIMITED 


TERRITORY 


UNDER AN EXPERIENCED MANAGEMENT 
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STATE ASSOCIATION MEETING 


DISCUSSION OF FREDONIA LINE 


Standing Committees To Be Continued 
—Speech of Mr. Roach Unusually 
Interesting Session 

The Underwriters’ Association of 
New York met in Syracuse this week. 
One of the interesting discussions was 
regarding the insurance on the line of 
the Puritan Pure Food Products Com- 
pany, of Fredonia, N. Y. The brokers 





‘on this risk are Johnson & Higgins. 


It has been charged that there is a 
violation, and it was decided to ask 
companies to cancel and correct the vi- 
olation in re-writing. 

There was also some _ discussion 
about the district committees owing to 
a misunderstanding that because the 
association hag abolished jurisdiction 
over local boards the fate of the com- 
mittees was in doubt, The Executive 
Committee recommended the continu- 
ance of the standing committees. It 
was reported that the City of Herkimer 
has compiled with recommendations of 
engineers. 


Mr. Roach’s Speech 


The retiring president, W. C. Roach, 
said in part: 

“One of the most important subjects 
before you now and during the imme- 
diate future is that of the representa- 
tion in board offices of non-board and 
r:‘utual companies and I trust a satis- 
factory solution of the problem will de- 
velop. In some localities the situation 
has become almost critical and earnest, 
well thought out plans of action are 
niost necessary. 

“During the past year there have 
been indications that among some of 
our members at least a feeling has 
grown that the association was becom- 
ing of less importance to us _ individ- 
ually and as a whole, and I am glad of 
this opportunity to remove as much 
of that doubt as may be possible. This 
has been due to the feeling upon the 
part of some of us that the companies 
were assuming to direct our operations 
and to work out our difficulties for us, 
but I fully believe that our principals 
desire us to continue to direct and con- 
t:ol the work of this association, and 
this belief is based upon competent in- 
formation. That we must do so intel- 
ligently goes without saying, and in 
order to make our efforts bear fruit 
worthy of note we must perforce make 
use of the best material and experi- 
ence in the membership of the associa- 
tion. Simply because some of our older 
members have filled positions in the 
pest upon our important committees is 
no good reason why their services may 
not again be used. We have those 
among us who if not charter members 
have been connected with this associa- 
tion very many years. Their knowl- 
edge of and experience in the organiza- 
tion is of incalculable value in the di- 
rection and control of its future. I am 
saying this with the possibility of my 
motives being misunderstood, but I am 
impressed with the idea that our ex- 
ecutive committee should include a 
substantial number of the more experi- 
enced members along with the newer 
men who come to the front each year. 
By following some such course we will 
make sure of the confidence and re- 
spect of the companies who are our 
principals, and who from time to time 
offer us counsel and advice. I believe 
that the future will show that the use- 
fulness of the field man is growing. It 


is true that the making of rates has’ 


been largely taken care of otherwise. 
Adjustment bureaus are relieving us of 
some of our loss work, but the under- 
writing and other duties of the field 
still need the special agents, if any- 
thing more now than in the past.” 


Hugh C. Munday, formerly editor of 
the Insurance Intelligencer, is now 


business manager of the Surveyor. 


VOID IF PERMIT’S VIOLATED 





Clause Incorporated By Underwriters’ 
Association of Middie Department 
—Stock Limitation Clause 





The Underwriters’ Association of the 
Middle Department has issued revised 
rules, and incorporated in every permit 
is the following paragraph: 

“This Company shall not be liable for 
loss or damage occurring while any of 
the conditions or warranties of this 
permit are violated.” 

The new stock limitation clause for 
small stores reads as follows: 

“In consideration of the reduced rate 
of premium at which this insurance is 
written, it is hereby understood and 
agreed that this Company shall not be 
liable for loss or damage occurring 
while the value of the stock contained 
in building described herein exceeds 
$300.” 

The clause forbidding the use of elec- 
tricity now reads: “This entire policy 
slall be void while electricity is used 
fo: light, heat or power in the above- 
cescribed policy, unless written permis- 
sion by this Company hereon.” 

The permit for temporary housing of 
automobiles of guests or visitors reads 
as follows: 

Permission is hereby given, when not in vio- 
lation of any law, statute or municipal restric- 
ties, to Kelp Ot MOTE CHAN svccscecccvcercovece 
automobiles usin gasoline for fuel or power 
in the premises described in this policy, for a 
period of not exceeding five (5) days at any 
one time; it being understood and agreed that 
when subject to control 1m whole or in part 
by the assured it is hereby warranted by said 
assured: . 

First.—That unless permission is gronted b 
endorsement hereon, no automobile owned, 
borrowed, leased, rented or hired by the as- 
sured or any tenant of the building shall be 
kept therein. 

Second.—That no claim shall be made for 
loss or damage to automobiles or = parts 
thereof, unless specifically insured under this 
policy. 

Third.—That unless otherwise provided by 
agreement in —- added to this policy, no 
gasoline reservoir of any automobile shall be 
opened, filled or emptied and no gasoline kept 
or used, except that contained in the reservoir 
of automobiles in the premises described in 
this policy. 

Fourth.—That no calcium carbide, except that 
contained in metal tank or generator connected 
with automobile lighting system, shall be kept 
in the premises described herein unless other- 
wise provided by agreement in writing added 
to this policy. 

Fifth.—The term “Gasoline” shall be held to 
include naphtha, benzine or any of the light 
products of petroleum, by whatever name 
known, and the term “Automobile” shall be 
held to include any self propelled vehicle using 
gasoline. 

This company shall not be liable for loss 
or damage occurring while any, of the condi- 
tions or warranties of this permit are violated. 

Attached to and made a part of Policy No. 
ianeenages OE MOS ih cbccgivesurddrisneereaeseccdnes 
Insurance Company edivtbsceratunndvekeedintee 

Additional Premium, Mescesecnecenacan 





The annual banquet of the Fire In- 
surance Society of Philadelphia will be 
held at the Bellevue-Stratford on Janu- 
ary 17. 





A meeting of the Suburban Fire In- 
surance Exchange will be held on Janu- 
ary 18. 





CASH CAPITAL $700,000.00 


CLEVELAND NATIONAL 


Fire INSURANCE COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


HYMAN D. DAVIS, President 
0. T. BROWN, Secretary 


J. H. MACFARLANE, 
Managing Underwriter 








A strong, modern Company that believes in the American 
Agency System and upholds it 





APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES DESIRED 








NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January 1, 1915, to New York Insurance Department 


LIABILITIES 

Capital Steck: All CaGh. .....c.cccccccscccccccccccscccccccocccssccvccces $ 2,000,000.00 

Funds Reserved to Meet All Liabilities, Re-Insurance Reserve, 
ah tn ce ghee OREO CHRD Od ObeEeesheeehetenerniens 8,994,582.95 
Unsettled Losses and Other Claims ............:ccccceeececccneeeees 1,553,593-01 
Net ‘ Surplus Over Capital and Liabilities scacncdsaenseneeunenteaTted 3,501.249.48 
Total Assets, January 1, 1915 .........cceceseeeeeeeeeees we $16,049,425.44 

S. T. Maxwell, Asst. Secy. F. B. Seymour, Treasurer 


H. /- Smith, President 
G. iryene Seereter. = Langdon, Asst. Secy. e¢ . Fredrick, Asst. Treas. 


F. 5 Layton, Asst. cy. E. E. Pike, Asst. Secy. Roulet, Gen. Agt. 
Surplus to Policy Holders..........$5,501,249.48 











COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE Co. 


irine] LIMITED, OF LONDON. 


German American 
Insurance Company 
New Pork 


STATEMENT JANUARY 1,1915 


CAPITAL 


$2,000,000 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


10,4 10 





THE LARGEST GENERAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY IN THE WORLD. 


Zi 450, 623 


55 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 








“STRONG AS THE STRONGEST” 


The Northern Assurance Co. 
(LTD., OF LONDON) 


ORGANIZED 1836 
ENTERED UNITED STATES 1876 


Losses Paid - - $85,000,000 
Losses Paid in U. 8S. - $28,000,000 
EASTERN AND SOUTHERN DEPARTMENTS 
55 John Street 


NEW YORK CITY 


BRITISH AMERICA 


ASSURANCE CO. 


Incorporated 1833 


(FIRE AND INLAND MARINE) 


Head Office, Toronto, Canada 
United States Branch 


January 1, 1915 
MN ccccccasaccccescocss ceqces $1,843,585.14 
723,432.70 
W. R. BROCK, President 
WwW. B, MEIKLE, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mer. 

















Office 


PHILADELPHIA 
325 Walnut Street 











Clarence A. Krouse & Co. 
GENERAL INSURANCE AGENTS 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Making a Specialty of FIRE, TORNADO and LIABILITY Insurance 


Office 


NEW JERSEY 
Stone Harbor and Haddonfield 














NEW JERSEY 


With over twenty-five years continuous experience, we are thoroughly qualified to 
properly safeguard your clients interests 


Sixteen leading Companies represented in our agency 


YOUR PATRONAGE IS SOLICITED 
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HEADS NEW ENGL’D EXCHANGE 


IDE A GENERAL AGENT 





H. J. 





Represents American of Newark, Al- 
bany, Virginia F. & M. and Other 





Companies 
Boston, January 10—H. J. Ide, 
the new president of the New 


England Insurance Exchange, is one of 
the veterans of the organization, and 
for many years has been one of its 
leading spirits. He enjoys unbounded 
popularity with his fellow members and 
among the insurance fraternity gener- 
ally, and particularly throughout New 
Evgland where he is well known, he is 
held in the highest esteem. He is re- 
garded by his friendly competitors as 
a strong successful man who inspires 
confidence and who stands for upright- 
ness in every phase of his activities. 

Mr. Ide was born in Claremont, N. 
H., and was educated in the public 
schools of Claremont and Boston. He 
is now about fifty years of age. He 
entered the insurance business in 1881 
under the tutelage of his friend, Alfred 
M Bullard, still one of the “street’s” 
leading figures and remained with him 
nine years, resigning to enter the ser- 
vice of the Mercantile Fire & Marine 
of this city as New England special 
agent. He remained with this company 
for fifteen years, attaining the office of 
second vice-president in charge of all 
its business in the East. During this 
period, as a member of Simpson & Ide, 
he represented the general agency of 
tne American Central of St. Louis. In 
1905, he was appointed New England 
manager of the American of Newark, 
and also of the Albany Insurance Co. 

In 1907, Mr. Ide formed a partnership 
with A. W. Sewall under the firm name 
of Ide & Sewall. In 1911, Mr. Sewall 
withdrew, Mr. Ide conducting at the 
present time a _ general insurance 
agency under the style of H. J. Ide. His 
office represents at the present time 
the American of Newark, Albany, 
Eastern Underwriters of Camden, Vir- 
ginia Fire & Marine, German-American 
of Pittsburgh, and the Jersey Fire 
Underwriters. 


This is the first time that Mr. Ide 
has held elective office in the Ex- 
change, although he has served upon 
humerous committees. He will soon 
complete twenty-five years of active 
membership. He is much interested in 
the opportunities afforded the younger 
members of the fraternity by the In- 
surance Library Association of Boston, 
and for some years has been one of its 
trustees. 


Veterans at Dinner 


It has been a delightful custom for 
f me years for the members of the 
New England insurance exchange to 
break bread together on the eve of the 
annual meeting, and about 150 of them 
assembled last Friday in Young’s to 
exchange fraternal greetings. 

At such gatherings there is always 
the same master of ceremonies, W. F. 
Rice, of the Scottish Union, and his 
bubbling good spirits and infectious 
humor would make any such gathering 
a success. By the same token also 
Frank H. Battilana, of the Pennsyl- 
venia, is alway; the “maestro,” and he 
succeeds invariably in bringing about 
musical effects which put the college 
reunions into the bush league. 

The exchange likes to hear from its 
old friends and rarely does a new face 
appear among the after-dinner speak- 
ers. President A. B. Fowler talked of 
course, but it is the veterans who 
command most respectful attention. 
When U. C. Crosby rises to his feet— 
the first president—there is a hush 
after the noisy acclamation. Gentle 
counsel, mingled with interesting remi- 
niscence, is always the theme he 
touches, suggesting his desire to im- 
press upon his hearers that they profit 
by the experience of one who bore the 
heat and burden of his day. He made 
@ significant point which was warmly 


applauded, that he thought it would be 
better for the companies to say what 
they want and leave it to the members 
of the exchange to carry out their 
ideas. 

C. B. Fowler, another veteran presi- 
dent, father of the retiring chief exec- 
utive, also spoke in reminiscent vein, 
being followed by Secretary C. M. God- 
dard and A. A. Clarke, the first secre- 
tary, who spoke of his trials in the 





H. J. IDE 


early days of the organization, Mr. 


Goddard referred to the fact that prob- 


abiy the exchange throughout its entire 
history never went through a more 
strenuous period or accomplished 
more constructive work than in the 
past eighteen months. Other speakers 
were H. E. Rees, of the Aetna, and 
Capt. W. H. Watt. 


Work of Exchange 


At the meeting of the Exchange the 
report of the Executive Committee was 
of particular interest. The stamping 
offices were shown to have been ex- 
tended. The inspection and grading of 
classified dwelling rates were complet- 
ed in Massachusetts, Rhode Island and 
Connecticut, and classified minimum 
rates promulgated. Maine has been 
largely surveyed, and a sub-committee 
is at work on a table of rates for that 
Siate. Vermont will follow later. The 
work of the metropolitan department 
is also satisfactory and marked pro- 
gress made. The report continues: 

“On recommendation of the Schedule 
Risks Committee, fur hat factory and 
tannery schedules have been amended 
so that more adequate rates may be 
obtained on these two classes. In this 
connection it may not be out of place 
to state that the Schedule Risks Com- 
mittee through a sub-committee is tak- 
ing up the question of a general revi- 
sion of the requirements and schedule 
urder which the committee operates. 
Tbis will be a work of considerable 
magnitude and probably will not be 
ready for presentation to the Exchange 
for some months. 


Church and Schoolhouse Property 


“The percentage reduction on church 
and schoolhouse property was changed 
from 15 per cent. to 10 per cent. in the 
ex deavor to place such property on a 
ist re reasonably profitable basis. 


“All specific rates on ice houses 
were repealed and a minimum rate of 
4 per cent. without reduction for re- 
duced rate clause on unprotected, and 
3.80 on protected ice houses was pro- 
mulgated, with the rule prohibiting any 
commercial ice house from being spe- 
cifically rated at less than these fig- 
ures. 

“A committee was also appointed to 
draft a schedule for rating ice houses. 


(Continued on page 16.) 
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“The Largest Fire Insurance Company in America.” 
ORGANIZED 1853. 


THE HOME 


Insurance Company 


No. 56 Cedar Street 
New York. 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President. 
One Hundred-and-Twenty-fifth Semi-Annual Statement 


JANUARY, 1916. 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 





Par Val 
Cash in Banks and Trust ne TRE as Ar. Toeuene 
EE MI iv ubucecnwessébeieuchavdaccieccuesl $ 155,000 00 "155,000 00 
ads a rbckendes<edatacsaniaeeecedsh 4,517,733 33 4,220,917 00 
EN CE rinnitcn'es ssn siinwdses socvenecakeddusabice 11,409,000 00 10,425,640 00 
I “MIS b nivecsuvsadenesieesseatsubeceeccin 3:391,000 00 3,227,850 00 
I Oa 11,045,500 00 12,040,540 00 
I 1,450,000 00 1,813,000 00 
oe ee a ee 139,300 00 360,310 00 
Bonds and Mortgages, being 1st lien on Real Estate.............. 5,500 00 
ag uncollected, in course of transmission and in hands of 
SE DASE baud SMe e eu venauaus ¥abS0s040nsb00ssh04ooebebsierbedestetéetuerete 167, 

i ince ant as ctvdaovidswtaddcnisckaskepwaceaspaevadees aaeuneeaee . pte : 
Ee. SEIN Siac ccna vacedveedidsyencoukGtenwaedbadceadieaiieediinl 105,716 47 

$37,982,743 93 

LIABILITIES 

EE SN icc ten sect akong sie nunpenhadceoniaaceneisaeeeassuetakedabiiandel $ 6,000,000 oot 


Pree ehesened nye a0shes aces bte~nenhdetusekebcapetdeuas 15,878,826 00 


EC cc nccinalicd acsvaseidk boukeisdeanteenensinekiansadseesunels 1,736,205 32 
Funds held under Re-insurance Treaties..............:ccsccsceveeesesenvees 431,535 36 
SE PE 5 c0g020h6nb50is cavavavcandipenndeeddevecsasansensanceadasers 250,000 00 
Reserve for Miscellaneous Accounts due and unpaid..................ce.. 150,000 00 
Reserve as a Com@agration Gurplas. .........ccccccscccccsscceseeccceccvccccs 2,000,000 oot 
Surplus over contingencies and all liabilities including capital.......... 11,536,177 25t 

$37,982,743 93 


Surplus as regards policy-holders, - - $19,536,177 25+ 
ALL BRANCHES OF FIRE INSURANCE 


Automobile, Commissions, Hail, Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel 
Post, Profits, Registered Mail, Rents, Sprinkler Leakage, 
Tourists’ Baggage, Use and Occupancy, Windstorm. 
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HUMBOLDT FIRE INSURANCE CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
TEUTONIA FIRE INSURANCE, CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE CO., Concord, N. H. 


NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT 
PERCY B. DUTTON, Manager, Rochester, N. Y. 





















WALTER F. ERRICKSON 


Newark and Suburban New Jersey Agency 
38-40 CLINTON STREET — TELEPHONE 8266 MARKET — NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


BUSINESS SOLICITED THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES FOR 
THE ATLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY 





















Insurance Company, Ltd. 


THE YORKSHIRE oe or vom enacan 


Established 1824 
The “YORKSHIRE” is the Oldest and Strong est of the Epgien 5 Fire Companies not here- 
tofore represented fn the Unite 
FRANK & DuBOIS, U. 8. Managers ERNEST B. BOYD, Underwriting Manager 
oO. E. LANE, Assistant Manager, 80 Maiden Lane, New York 
New York Life Insurance & Trust Co., U. 8. Trustee, 52 Wall Street 

PAOLFIC OOAST DEPARTMENT, McClure ee Manager. San Francisco, Cal. 

CAROLINA- ver DEP. Busb, M er, Greensboro, N 

OUTH RT MENT, Dargan & E opkins, Managers, — Ga. 
Louisiana & Missieaippl Department, t . B. ROSS, anager, New Orleans, La. 
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Office: Company’s Building, 407-409 Walnut St. 
Organized 1817 Incorporated 1820 Charter Perpetual 
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MACHINERY VALUE AND LOSSES 


JOHN HANKIN MAKES ADDRESS 


Veteran Mechanical Engineer Tells of 
Work With New York Board Loss 
Committee 
John Hankin, of John Hankin & Bro- 
ther, contractors and mechanical engi- 


neers, spoke to the Insurance Society 
of New York Tuesday on the “Ascer- 
tainment of Machinery Values and 


Mr. Hankin has worked with 
the loss committee of the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters for the 
past five years and his work in the ad- 
justing of machinery losses made his 
tulk a valuable one to his hearers. His 
peper was in part as follows: 

“No transaction between seller and 
buyer is satisfactory unless there is a 
mutual advantage from it. No _ busi- 
ness is or can be a success if the rela- 
tion between it and its customer is not 
satisfactory. Essentials to success are 
respect for the property and rights of 
cthers. This applies to the appraising 
of machinery values as much as it does 
te the buying and selling of any com- 
modity. 

“The production of foundry and ma- 
chine shop products is the greatest in- 
dustry in the United States, measured 
by the value added by manufacturers, 
which is an index of the amount of 
labor employed. The machinery build- 
ing industry closely reflects existing 
or approaching conditions in all other 


Losses.” 


industries, machinery being at the 
basis of all manufacture. 
“In approaching machinery values 


we are confronted with so many angles 
at which the unit must be considered 
that the subject becomes most per- 
plexing and difficult. 

“Ist. There must be considered the 
character, quantity, quality and accu- 
racy of the machines product. 

“9nd. The market value of the mate- 
rials of which the machine is made. 

“3rd. The material from a workable 
standpoint must be considered as 
brass, bronze, or cast iron is a much 
freer and more economical working 
metal than maleable or wrought iron, 
cast or tool steel. 

“4th. The proportion of machined or 
finished parts must be considered sep- 
arately from the unfinished. 

“5th. The design of the machine and 
its parts must be carefully considered. 
Especially does this apply to the ma- 
chined parts, as all cylindrical parts, 
regardless of their composition, are 
much more readily worked than is the 
same material in any other form. 

“6th. The weight, bulk and manner 
in which the machine is handled in as- 
sembling and in transportation affects 
its cost. 

“th. The quantity, size, weight and 
design of the various parts affects the 
time required to assemble the com- 
plete machine. If the demand is such 
as to warrant the maker preparing 
drawings, patterns, dies, jigs, etc., for 
the manufacturer of the machines in 
large quantities the cost is materially 
reduced. This is best illustrated by the 
selling prices of automobiles made by 
large manufacturers. 

“For the purpose of this paper, ma- 
chinery may be divided into two 
classes. 

“1st. Foundry, blacksmith, boiler and 
sheet metal work requiring little or no 
machining. 

“2nd, Machine shop work requiring 
one or all of the above classes as a 
basis on which expert workmanship 
may make a complete machine. 

“The replace value of the first and 
second classes can be reasonably fixed 
at a sound price after fixing upon the 
total weight of the unit to be valued. 
If a damage value is to be fixed, then 
familiarity with the composition of the 
machine is necessary, the effect of 
uneven strain and corrosion and the 
various processes required to elimi- 
nete them. To estimate the replace 


value of the second class not only re- 
quires the same qualifications but also 


a familiarity with the cost of machin- 
ery and assembling and with the sev- 
eral characters of material and work- 
reanship of which the particular ma- 
chine is composed. 

Depreciation in Value of Machines 

“Depreciation by reason of becom- 
ing obsolete, and by fatigue of metal 
cannot be compensated for by mainten- 
ance. As a proof that fatigue failures 
of metal is a factor in the life of ma- 
chinery let ug say that duplicate ma- 
chines working for twenty years un- 
der equal conditions have collapsed at 
similar points within a few weeks of 
each other, due to no other reason 
than metal fatigue. Power plants par- 
ticularly depreciate from this cause. 
Many engine break-downs and boiler 
explosions are undoubtedly due to it. 

“As an illustration that improvement 
in production is the cause of greater 
depreciation than ordinary wear and 
tear consider yourself the owner of 
un unused automobile of any make. 
Concede that it has not been exposed 
to outdoor atmospheric conditions 
since its purchase, but it is of the 1910 
model. What is its value to-day? All 
due to being superseded by machines 
having improved features that relegate 
the unused machine to a back seat. 
Electric generators might also be 
quoted as a radical illustration. Again 
there is the distinction between used 
and unused machinery, the latter very 
materially affecting and _ increasing 
the depreciation. 

Steam Power Plants 

Steam power plants, especially, un- 
less unusual care is taken when lay- 
ing them up to prevent corrosion, will 
cepreciate more rapidly at rest than 
in use. External corrosion in a boiler 
tiat is kept constantly in use and con- 
sequently hot, is almost impossible, as 
any moisture brought in contact with 
same is immediately evaporated, while 
if shut down and permitted to cool, 
corrosion immediately ‘starts at the 
point where the shell leaves the brick 


work and at every point where 
soot and dust, or any  moisture- 
holding substance, has gathered. 


Again corrosion does not affect all 
metals equally. This includes iron and 
steel regardless of form and _ shape. 
This is peculiarly applicable to boilers 
and ammonia and water condensing 
coils while it is an unsettled question 
as to the advantage that iron possesses 
over steel in this respect. Both have 
their advocates. It is generally con- 
ceded that depreciation of steel is 
greater than that of iron under simi- 
larly exposed conditions, depending on 
the purity of the metal and the impuri- 
ties in the water which vary with each 
locality. Another factor in depreci- 
ating power plants is that of permit- 
ting greasy or oily returns to re-enter 
the boiler with the feed water. These 
acded to the sediment or scale that 
very often gathers over the fire sur- 
fice, prevent the water from absorbing 
the heat units and cause the metal to 
become over-heated, and to blister and 
sag. Thus a weak spot in the boiler 
is created which, if not remedied, may 
result in explosion and serious loss. 
These conditions, while not so serious 
in other portions of the power plant, 
have an appreciable effect in hastening 
the depreciation and in decreasing the 
life of the plant as a whole. 
Adjustment of Copper Loss 

“T was recently interested in ascer- 
taining the loss to a quantity of copper 
dies, the contention being that the heat 
to which they had been subjected had 
softened or drawn their temper. The 
process of making these dies was to 
cold punch the design through the cop- 
per disc abut one and one-quarter 
inches thick. It is well known that re- 
peated operations that embody heavy 
compression, stress or hammering, 
compress or compact the softer com- 
position of alloy metals. Therefore, 
the constant hammering of the punch, 
which formed the design, into the soft- 
er copper, forced the metal into a more 
Lemogenous mass, which in itself cre- 
ated a surface hardness greater than 
the large body of metal. If continued 


il would finally have caused the thin 
walls between the designs to crack. To 
avoid this the die under process was 
occasionally heated to a cherry red 
aud then cooled or softened, thus re- 
storing it to its original degree of 
hardness. 

“The fact that the manufacturer of 
these dies found it necessary to heat 
and anneal them in order to secure a 
satisfactory and perfect die, and did 
so with the full knowledge that the 
consequence of such heating caused no 
damage, offsets the contention of dam- 
age by any heat that does not fuse or 
distort the metal. This was demon- 
strated by reconditioning a quantity of 
the dies and subjecting them to a test 
and comparing them with an unused 
die and also with a copper blank not 
yet subjected to the process of manu- 
facture. 

Overheated Printing Press 

“I recently assisted in the adjust- 
ment of another loss to an offset print- 
ing press valued at $5,000, it being nec- 
essary to enter into a formal appraisal 
io reach a settlement. It was claimed 
that there had been sufficient heat to 
warp the three cylinders, valued at 
$500 each, and possibly the frame it- 
self and many of the delicate and ex- 
pensive working parts to the extent of 
$2,400. The claim when later submit- 
ted to the umpire was increased to 
$2,000. It was pointed out that in or- 
der to warp or deflect either the cylin- 
ders or the frame, a temperature of not 
less 1,600 deg. F would be required. 
The attention of the assured’s apprais- 
er and the umpire was called to the im- 
possibility of such condition, in that 
none of the many easily ignitable ma- 
terials which were part of the machin- 
ery showed any indication of heat or 
fire damage.” 

A. G. Hall’s New Connection 

A. G. Hall, formerly publisher of the 
Surveyor, and who has been on the 
street nearly a quarter of a century, 
has joined Frank B. Hall & Co., bro- 
kers. 
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GETS 50 YEAR-OLD GAVEL 

In discussing the last meeting of the 
old Allegheny county board, which is 
succeeded by the company board, the 
Pittsburgh Post says: 

“The last formal meeting of the old 
board of Fire Underwriters of Alle- 
greeny county had more of the jollity of 
a christening than the sadness of a fu- 
neral. The parent Phoenix died amid 
Havana incense and the young one 
was born to the sound of reminiscent 
jingles about the glories and triumphs 
ot the past. President McCandless was 
voted the 50-year-old gavel which his 
honored father wielded before him, and 
Secretary Trimble received, as a price- 
less souvenir, the first cedar box emp- 
tied of stogies in Pittsburgh.” 

One hundred and sixty fire insurance 
companies do business in the Pitts- 
burgh district. 


BALTIMORE CHANGES 


White & Curley, Baltimore, have 
given an interest in the firm to F. Dew 
Claybrook. 

R. B. Post, Miller R. Creighton, Jr., 
and A. L. Fankhanel have a co-partner- 
ship to trade as the Home Insurance 
Agency. 





For The Protection Of Its 
Policy Holders 


THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HAS A 
Cash Capital Y 
Cash Assets 4,585,075.59 
Cash Surplus to Policy Holders 1,706,316.03 


The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its manage- 
ment, and the management of THE HAN- 
OVER is an absolute assurance of the 
security of its policy. 


R. EMORY WARFIELD ....... President 
JOSEPH McCORD ..Vice-Pres. & Sec’y 
WILLIAM MORRISON ..... Asst. Sec’y 


HOME OFFICE 


Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 








“The comin | Fire Insurance Company 
merica”’ 





CASH CAPITAL - $5,000,000.00 
WM. B. CLARK, President 


Vice-Presidents 
HENRY E. REES A. N. WILLIAMS 


Secretary 
E. J. SLOAN 


Assistant Secretaries 
E. S. ALLEN GUY E. BEARDSLEY 


RALPH B. IVES 


W. F. WHITTELSEY, Marine Secretary 











of the United States 


ASSETS 

Real Estate (Equity)............. $ 254,500.00 
ONE: GOURD, is wcnncacdoneceens 235,600.00 
Bonds (Market Value)............ 972,966.29 
Cash in Banks and Office........ 38,387.53 
Agents’ Balances ..........ccsce0e 81,266.65 
Interest and Rents Due and 

NEE ehacbndeesediieeenesctiens 27,215.03 
BE PEE AGM so diccnssidcrccsis 4,692.31 
THEE © neuenveaensbeguudamcudesd $1,614,627.81 

ROBERT J. WYNNE, Pres. 


New York City A zent 
SOHMER, 75 William St. 
New Yor! City 
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First National Fire Insurance Company 


Statement of Condition Dec. 31, 1914 


Washington, D.C. 


LIABILITIES 
Outstanding Fire Losses.......... $ 39,278.41 
Unearned Premium Reserve...... 244,603.01 
Accrued Charges on Real Estate 18,646.29 
All other Liabilities.............. 8,156.78 
Capital Stock Fully _ A ad 275.00 


Capital Stock Partia 
PONE sanesebiesevesceve 22,260.70 
rey ere 404,407.62 


Surplus to Policyholders.......... $1,303,943.32 


WOME. chdusaariansncsseueiaestonl $1,614,627.81 
JOHN E. SMITH, Managing Underwriter 
Brooklyn Agent 
FRANK ECKEL BECKER, 153 Remsen St. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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GOES OVER BROWN’S HEAD 


APPEAL 





LAW’S TO TRENTON 





Misunderstanding Over “Privileges” 
and “Endorsements” Rules—Deputy 
Comm. Takes Expert’s View 





Atlee Brown, New Jersey Rate Ex- 
pert, and Harrison Law, secretary of 
the Fire Brokers’ Association of New 
York, have locked horns over the inter- 
pretation of rules in the New Jersey 
bandbook, with the result that Harrison 
Law, in his capacity as a New Jersey 
agent and not as secretary of the Fire 
4rokers’ Association of New York, went 
to the Department for a ruling. It is 
said that the rating office believes that 
Mr. Law confused the rules for “privi- 
leges” with the rules for “endorse- 
ments.” 

Correspondence in the case follows: 


Harrison Law to the Insurance Dep't. 
Commissioner of Banking and 
Insurance, Trenton, N. J. 

Gentlemen:—Inasmuch as the com- 
panies do not agree with Atlee Brown, 
expert, on his interpretation of rules 
5 and 6, page 114 of his handbook, I 
stall appreciate your taking up the fol- 
lowing questions with some insurance 
authority and advise me. 

As an agent of the above company, I 
made an endorsement on three policies, 
giving privilege to keep six automo- 
biles on the premises. Said endorse- 
ments run to expiration of policy and is 
not a temporary privilege, and, there- 
fcre, should be made on a pro-rata basis 
as per rule 6, on page 114. In order 
taat there should be no misunderstand- 
ing, I referred the matter to the ex- 
pert, for his opinion, as I did to several 
other company managers. The expert 
ruies that rule 5 should apply, while 
the companies rule 6. In order that same 
may be intelligently settled, I would 
thank you to give a ruling on the mat- 
ter. Rule 5 applies to only temporary 
ccnditions, while rule 6 applies to per- 
menent conditions. If you can give me 
the above opinion from some authority, 
other than the so-called expert, I shall 
appreciate same. 

HARRISON LAW. 


Atlee Brown to Insurance Department 


Hon. Thos. J. Jolinston, 
Deputy Commissioner, 
Trenton, New Jersey. 

Dear Sir:—Section 5 and 6, page 114 
of the Hand Book of Rules and Class 
Estimates. 

We beg to acknowledge receipt of 
your favor of the 3d instant and would 
make the following reply: 

Section 5:—We do not see how any 
misunderstanding of this section can 
be held by anyone. It is only two lines 
long and means that all privileges for 
the use of devices or materials or con- 
ditions where a change is made under 
an annual consideration shall pay the 
short rate of the annual charges for 
terms less than one year. It would be 
unfair discrimination if we did not 
have this rule. The assured who pays 
an annual rate, deposits more money 
than the assured who wants the privi- 
lege for a short time, and he would be 
discriminated against if we charged pro 
reta of the annual rate. Example, if pro 
rata one pays all at one time, the other 
can pay one-half the amount of money, 
allow it to run for six months under 
pro rata consideration, and then pay 
another half for six months. This 
would be discrimination. 

The base of all fire premium consid- 
eration revolves around the annual rate. 
Policies for a large class of business 
give a reduction for the payment of any- 
time in addition to the annual rate. For 


instance, a one year policy pays a one 
year rate; a two year policy does not 
pay a two year rate, but one and three- 
quarter rates, and it is derr-ased as you 
g0 up in the length of term of the pol- 
icy. Correspondingly, less than one an- 
nual rate increases as you come from 
the annual rate down to insurance for 
one month. This rule is based upon 
proper actuarial conditions. The word 
“privilege” has nothing whatever to do 
with Section 6. 


Section 6:—This refers to endorse- 
ments. Many endorsements may be 
put upon a policy, such as transfer of a 
pelicy from one location to another; 
transfer of interest, but it sometimes 
huppens that endorsements are made in- 
creasing the amount of the policy for 
a term less than one year. Such en- 
dorsements must also pay short rate, 
but if an endorsement is for a short 
term running to the expiration of the 
policy increasing the original policy in 
amount of insurance, it is fair to as- 
sume that upon renewal the policy will 
be made in the new amount. Such en- 
dcrsements are allowed pro rata with 
tie understanding, however, that if any 
rew rate has been issued since the ori- 
ginal policy was issued, the pro rata 
must be pro rate of the new rate. This 
is entirely a different subject from the 
irivileges which increase hazard under 
an insurance policy. Extension of a 
policy in amount is not an increase of 
hazard and the subject has nothing 
whatever to do with Section 5. 

It is true that this is not the operation 
of insurance companies in some other 
fields, but it should be, weaknesses of 
organizations are generally due to the 
cause of lack of proper legislation upon 
this subject. 

ATLEE BROWN, Expert. 


insurance Department to Atlee Brown 
Mr. Atlee Brown, Expert, 
Newark, N. J. 

Dear Sir:—Sections 5 and 6, page 114 
ef the Hand Book of Rules and Class 
Estimates. 

{ am in receipt of your favor, and 
tnank you for your full statement and 
explanation. We are advising Harrison 
Law that we fail to see any sufficient 
reason why exception can be taken to 
your interpretation. 

THOMAS K. JOHNSTON, 
Deputy Commissioner. 





BILL TO REPEAL RAMSAY ACT 





New Jersey Legislature in Session— 
Berry, a Newark Agent, on Assem- 
bly Committee 





The New Jersey Legislature is in ses- 
sion. In his report to the legislature 
Governor Fielder did not mention in- 
surance. He advocated a shorter ses- 
sion; fewer laws. The new Banking 
aud Insurance committees follow: 


Assembly: Wolverton, Berry, 
gan, O. H. Hammond, Kuhlke. 


Mor- 


Senate: McCran, Mathis, Florance. 
Mr. Berry is a Newark insurance 
agent. 


The Jersey City “Journal” on Janu- 
ary 8 printed an editorial calling upon 
legislators to wipe out “the insurance 
trust.” It alleges that rates in Jersey 
City are “in some instances confisca- 
tory.” Senator Egan has introduced a 
bill to repeal the Ramsay Act which 
regulates insurance rates. The Journal 
says: “The Democrats are to be com- 
mended for making the bill to repeal 
the Ramsay Act a caucus measure.” 
The Jersey City Commission is investi- 


Anton A. Raven, of the Atlantic Mu- 
tual, and his career, were recently the 
subject of a sketch in a daily paper. He 
has been a marine underwriter for 
sixty-four years, all with that Company. 
Pern in the Dutch West Indies he was 
educated on the Island of St. Thomas 
and came to New York a boy of eight- 
een. On January 4, 1852, he entered 
the office of the Atlantic Mutual, and 
advanced step by step until he became 
president. 





NEWARK FIRE 


INSURANCE CO. 


NEWARK, N. J. 
The Oldest Fire Insurance Company in New Jersey 
INCORPORATED 1811 
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John C. Paige Co. 
INSURANCE 


65 Kilby St. Boston, Mass. 
E. T. CAIRNS VICE-PRESIDENT 
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IN PENNSYLVANIA FIRE 





Has Been in Charge of Central States 
Department of N. B. & M.—J. L. 
Thomson Retires 





Edward T. Cairns has been elected 
vice-president of the Pennsylvania Fire, 
succeeding John L. Thomson, who was 
w:th the Company more than half a cen- 
tury. Mr. Cairns was a Hartford boy 
and his first insurance experience was 
with the Factory Insurance Association, 
where he saw eight years’ service. 
About fifteen years ago he came to the 
North British & Mercantile, beginning 
as an inspector in the special risk de- 
partment, He was later placed in charge 
of the improved risk department of the 
Company at Chicago, where he remain- 
ed until 1906. Then he was transferred 
to New York, where he took charge of 
the improved risk department until Mr. 
Crosby left. For some years he has 
been manager of the general business 
cf the Central States department. 

Mr. Cairns has been an active figure 
in the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion, chiefly in the line of fireproof con- 
struction work, being chairman of that 
committee for several years. His repu- 
tation among underwriters is that of a 
most competent insurance man, and the 
appointment is regarded as a splendid 
one. 

John L. Thomson’s Half Century With 
Company 

John L. Thomson has been a life- 
long resident of Philadelphia, beginning 
his business life in 1855 as a clerk for 
a wholesale grocery and sugar refining 
firm. In March, 1864, he entered the 
ingurance business as a clerk in the 
office of the Pennsylvania Fire, and he 
ecntinued with the Company until last 


week. In 1877 he was made assistant 
secretary, and in 1881 secretary. In 
1890 he was elected vice-president. 


From 1884 to 1888 Mr. Thomson was 
secretary of the National Board of Fire 
Urderwriters. He was president of the 
Philadelphia fire insurance patrol, was 
manager of the Mercantile Beneficial 
Association, and was president of the 
Southern Dispensary. 

It is understood that Mr. Cairns will 
be President Barry’s right hand man. 





EVER HAVE CLAIM LIKE THIS? 


Where a priirie fire is negligently 
caused by a railway company, and the 
wife of a homesteader, who is left at 
home alone with her young daughter, 
uses every reasonable effort to put out 
such fire, and in doing so overworks 
and strains herself so that permanent 
injuries ensue, held, that she can re- 
cover damages from such company 
therefor, provided that she did not un- 
recsonably and recklessly expose her- 
self to such injury (Wilson vs. North- 
ern Pacific R’y., N. Dak., 1915, 153 N. 
W., 429). 


H. KRAMER 
ADJUSTER 
FOR INSURANCE COMPANIES 
105 William Street, New York City 

















BROKERS ACTIVITIES | 








To Place Brokers’ Accounts 

Freedman & Genis, of 123 William 
street, New York City, have completed 
their organization to place business for 
brokers both in New York City and 
out-of-town. They were licensed by 
the New York Exchange on January 
11 and have already secured several 
large accounts. The firm is composed 
of Jacob Freedman and Samuel Genis. 
Mr. Freedman has been a broker for 
four years, prior to which he wag with 
Francis Merges for ten years. Mr. 
Genis was manager of U. Wolfson & 
Co. for three years and has had seven 
years experience as a placer having 
been connected in that capacity with 
the offices of Jos. D. Bookstaver dnd 
Henry C. Zaro. 

Freedman & Genis, in addition to 
their business of placing accounts, 
have an office in the Bronx where they 
represent the Southern Surety and the 
Massachusetts B. & I. for that Borough. 
They do not handle business direct with 
the assured but work on a commission 
basis in placing lines. Associated with 
Freedman & Genis are J. B. Goldman, 
formerly with Francis Merges, and I. 
Ehrlich, a_ broker. 

+ * * 


Control Cereal Risks 
Frederick C. Smith & Co., brokers 
at 1 Liberty street, New York, have 
several large cereal storage risks 
which they secure through commission 
houses. 
a . . 
Insurance at Auto Show 
Insurance at the Automobile Show, 
held at the Grand Central Palace, last 
week, went begging. The liability 
was so great that there was difficulty 
in placing lines. A number of exhi- 
bition cars are covered in floaters as 
they go from show to show. One of 
the large policies was on the gold 
chassis on the car of the Studebaker 
Company. This chassis is supposed to 
be worth $25,000. It will be exhibited 


‘'n this country and abroad. The Stu- 
cdebaker insurance was placed in De- 
troit. 

- e ” 


Philadelphia Rapid Transit Line 

The line of the Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit Co., about $23,000,000, was can- 
celed and re-written just before the 
close of the year. A Philadelphia paper 
says that it has been stated that re- 
cently an appraisement of the valua- 
tion of the properties of the rapid 
transit was made and disclosed that 
considerable reduction in the amount 
of insurance could be arrived at, and 
as a result the new blanket form pro- 
vided for only $18,000,000 of insurance. 
Platt, Yungman & Co., Samuel Story & 
Sons and Hutchinson, Revinus & Co. 
are the brokers. 
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FIRE INSURANCE AS A CAREER 


ADVICE FROM JOHN P. LAUBER 








There Is a Limit To Every Position, 
But Not to Positions, Says 
Baltimore President 





John P. Lauber, president of the Ger- 
man Fire of Baltimore, a company that 
has been remarkably successful, re 
cently gave his views on fire insurance 
as a career to members of the Insur- 
ance Society of Baltimore. His con- 
clusion was as follows: 

It has been said, “the law of success 
is as definite as the law of gravity,” 
and that as a definition of the law of 
success, it is to “prepare in advance 
for opportunities.” 

One way to find out if you are get- 
ting all you are worth is to put your- 
self in the boss’ shoes and then look 
around and find some other fellow who 
is getting about the same salary as you 
are, and see whether you think he is 
getting paid what he is worth. The 
chances are you will find he is being 
paid all he is worth. It is safe to as- 
sume that you will conclude that to be 
entitled to more salary means to ad- 
vance yourself, which in turn means to 
acquire a knowledge outside your own 
immediate field, and outside your own 
personal experience. This is self-evi- 
dent. There is a limit in every posi- 
ticn, but there is no limit of positions. 
I cannot recall the exact statement 
which I read sometime ago, but it was 
te the effect that there is an absolute 
scarcity of capable men for big places 
at big salaries, and that this must be 
true is evidenced by the fact that in 
almost every prospectus or book of in- 
formation issued by the great educa- 
tional bodies in this country and 
abroad, this statement abounds. 

Slighting Work 

Another bad mistake to make is to 
cut down your work when you become 
dissatisfied with the salary you are 
receiving—that is depreciating your as- 
sets for your own ability is an asset. 
Keep up your high standard and make 
it still higher; its value is there and 
sooner or later you will realize it, but 
let. it once run down and your reputa- 
tion is gone. 

If because of your being dissatisfied 
you reduce the quality of your work the 
chances are you will lose your position 
and all the harm done your employer 
is the loss of a percentage of your ser- 
vices, but you go out with a tag, “dis- 
charged for inefficiency.” To try to 
elevate yourself by such a method {!s 
like trying to lift yourself by your own 
boot straps; this is against the law of 
gravity, and as the law of success is as 
definite as the law of gravity, it fol- 
lows that you violate the law of suc- 
cess, which means failure. 

It is well to remember the story of 
the two knights who had a dispute 
about a shield. They were mounted 
and in full armor ‘riding toward each 
other and met under a shield. In some 
way they got into a dispute, the one 
claiming the shield was gold and the 
other that it was silver The result 
was a challenge and a combat, during 
which both were unhorsed and their 
lances broken; so they continued to 
fight with their swords. Presently one 
of them looked up and found he was 
on the other side of the shield, and 
that it was silver, but before he could 
say anything he received a good stiff 
clout from his opponent’s sword and 
he started to fight again and succeeded 
in fighting his opponent back to the 
other side of the shield which was gold. 
The other knight saw this at the same 
time, and the result was they stopped 
fighting, for they found that by look- 
ing at the shield on the one side it was 
silver and on the other it was gold— 
both were right from their own point 
cf view. There are usually two sides 
to evec:y question. 

Quotes Goethe 

To be able to see ourselves as others 
see us, and to be able to see things as 
others see them, are valuable attri- 





butes that fit us far better than keeping 
on one side of the shield—the experi- 
ence side—and seeing only the silver 
side. Come over on the other side— 
the knowledge side—and see the gold; 
it is there for you to find it; to many 
of you, yes, probably to each of you, 
the road forks to-night, one to the 
right, the other to the left—it is for 
you to choose. 

If I might do so I would suggest that 
you be guided by this thought. I am 
reminded of an old German writer, 
Goethe, I think it was, who wrote: If 
the Lord appeared before me holding 
out his two hands, closed, for me to 
choose—in the one holding complete 
kuowledge, in the other the power to 
acquire knowledge by effort, with its 
setbacks and its successes—I would 
cvoose the latter saying, to you, only, 
Feather, is supreme knowledge, but to 
me, let me struggle and fail and try 
again until I succeed. To succeed 
through effort is one of life’s greatest 
pleasures and from it radiates oppor- 
tunity in multiplied form. To relax your 
mind it is not necessary to play, do 
this when you can afford it, but until 
then strive for knowledge, it pays. 





GOOD FIRE RECORD CREDIT 





Allowed in Texas Rates Now, Because 
Charging for Bad Record Only 
Discriminates 
Secretary Andrews, of the Texas 
State Fire Insurance Commission, has 
notified companies and municipalities 
that inasmuch as credit is allowed in 
the insurance rates of Texas cities for 
a continuous good fire record for three 
successive years, it is a discrimination 
rot to make a charge in cities and 
towns having a bad fire record. In 
order to correct this he announces that 
a corresponding charge in rates of 
cities having a continuous bad fire 
record for three successive years is au- 
thorized. The charge for the bad fire 

record follows: 

For each 5 per cent. or fraction 
thereof in excess of 75 per cent. 
.loss ratio for the three calendar 
years next preceding, 3 per cent. 

Maximum charge, 15 per cent. 

Note—The above charges to ap- 
ply only in cities and towns having 
a key rate of 80 cents or under, 
and to apply only to risks located 
within the corporate limits. Charge 
to be applied on final rate. 

This charge is the same as the credit 
allowed for a good fire record. 

In comenting on the good fire record 
al'owance, Secretary Andrews says: 

“The object and effect of this action, 
taken in connection with the credit al- 
lowed for good fire record will be obvi- 
ous, inasmuch as these provisions will 
not only serve to more equally and 
ecuitably distriute the fire loss, but 
also to create an incentive in each com- 
munity for the safeguarding of the fire 
hazard of individual risks and of the 
eutire city or two to the end that the 
enormous fire waste in this State may 
be reduced. 





HOME’S SPLENDID STATEMENT 





Company Makes Gains All Along the 
Line—Surplus to Policyholders, 
$19,536,177 





The first of the annual statements to 
be published by the fire insurance com- 
panies was that of the Home, of New 
York, which makes a record of which 
it may well be proud. The company’s 
surplus to policyholders on December 
31, 1915, is $19,536,177. The company’s 
total assets are $37,982,743. On acash 
capital of $6,000,000 it has a reserve 
premium fund of $15,878,826, reserve 
for losses of $1,736,205, and reserve as 
a conflagration surplus of $2,000,000. 
Its surplus over contingencies and all 
— including capital is $11,536,- 

The company, one of the ablest man- 
aged in the world, made progress in 
every department, and gains all along 
the line. 





Authorized Capital $500,000 


Brtroit National Hire 
Insurance Co. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
A Company to be built gradually and along the indicated 
lines of permanence 
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LONDON, 


United States Branch 


INCORPORATED 1720 


Royal Exchange Assurance 


ENGLAND 


92 William Street, New York 


RICHARD D. HARVEY 


United States Manager 








EDWARD 


37-36 LIBERTY STREET 


THE ARLINGTON FIRE 
Washington, D. C. 


INSURANCE AGENCY 
Telephone: John 3189 
Representing 


SPECIAL FACILITIES FOR OUT-OF-TOWN BUSINESS 


GAMBEL 


NEW YORK CITY 
THE ARIZONA FIRE 


hoenix, Ariz. 
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2 LIBERTY STREET 





SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN 

GENERAL AGENTS 
REPRESENTING 

DUBUQUE FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 


Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban and Out Of Town Business 
. Phone: John agia 


NEW YORE, 8. Y. 








INCREASE IN COM. DEFERRED 





Fifteen Per Cent. for Congested Dis- 
trict Referred to Special Committee 
of New York Exchange 





At the meeting of the New York Fire 
Insurance Exchange on Wednesday, the 
motion made at the last meeting to in- 
crease the brokerage commission in the 
congested mercantile district of New 
York City was referred to a special 
committee which will presumably re- 
port at the next meeting of the Ex- 
change in February. The motion re- 
quires a unanimous vote of all com- 
pany members of the Exchange to be 
adopted. 

The old commission was 15 per cent. 
After a conflagration it was cut to 10 
per cent. 





The Sun Insurance Office is being 
examined by the New York Insurance 
Department. 


STOCKHOLDERS OF EAGLE MEET 

A meeting on Tuesday of the stock- 
holders of the Eagle Fire Insurance 
Company, of New York, was held at 
the offices of Henry C: Quinby, presi- 
dent of the company, at which the 
present board of directors was re- 
elected. 

In January of last year, plans were 
formulated to re-establish the Eagle, 
which holds the oldest charter as a fire 
insurance company of any company in 
New York State, as an active company. 
They did not materialize and ag the 
majority of the stock of the corpora- 
tion is owned by the Motor Union of 
London, it is thought that no steps in 
this direction will be taken until after 
the war. 





Must Change Forms 
Brokers are still submitting forms 
for Pennsylvania risks printed with- 
out change of type, although the new 
insurance law requires such a change, 








Boston Exchange Elects Ide 
(Continued from page 13.) 


We understand this work has pro- 
gressed very satisfactorily and may be 
ready for presentation to the Exchange 
at an early date. 

“The rule in regard to permit to 
cease operations for saw and shingle 
mills and starch factories was slightly 
amended in order to make it more ap- 
plicable to present conditions. 

“On recommendation of the Supervis- 
ing Committee of the Improved Risks 
Department the five year term privi- 
lege pertaining to unsprinkleréd mer- 
cantile buildings was extended so as to 
allow a similar term privilege on the 
same risks after being sprinklered.”’ 





A. L. Reed, underwriter for the John 
F. King Company, resigned on Tues- 
day to become an examiner in the 
Pennsylvania department of the Conti- 
nental. He started in his new connec- 
t'on immediately. 


$7,000 Smoke Loss 
(Continued from page 1.) 


low: National, $25,000; Orient, $15,- 
000; Royal, $25,000; Aetna, $25,000. 

Mr. Greer of the General Adjustment 
Bureau and L. C. Dameron of the Na- 
tional, represented the companies. Car- 
deza & Nathan are attorneys for the 
defendant, and Ellison & Ellison, attor- 
neys for plaintiff. 

Mrs, McLaughlin did not appear in 
the court, it being contended that she 
is in poor health, although the compa- 
nies allege that she spent the summer 
at Long Beach apparently 
health. 

Much of the testimony has been about 
the cost of reproduction. A woman 


witness for the defense refused to give 
her opinion as to the cost of a gown, 
saying that no two women could agree 
ex this item. The Court said it was not 
a question of two women agreeing, but 
of the jury agreeing. There are many 
human interest features about the case. 
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KEEPING MORAL HAZARD DOWN 


HOOPER-HOLMES BUREAU WORK 








New Have 4,000,000 Records on File— 
To Establish Additional General 
Agencies in 1916 





The recent establishment of a branch 
office in Los Angeles, and the probable 
appointment this year of a number of 
acditional general agents, has again 
called attention to the activities of the 
Hooper-Holmes Bureau of New York, 
which is doing unusually valuable 
work in the detection and prevention 
of fraud, The Bureau has had a branch 
oflice in Chicago for about two years, 
ard maintains general agencies in Des 
Moines, Indianapolis, Kansas City and 
Dellas. Within the past year the Bu- 
reau has established a department, 
krown as the agency extension de- 
partment, the purpose of which is to 
improve conditions in the agency field. 
In that department a clearing house 
is conducted for the exchange of infor- 
mation regarding men in the field. 
There are now about sixty companies 
actively participating as subscribers to 
the bureau, while most of the insur- 
avce departments are lending their co- 
operation. 


Number of Cases Reported 


At the present time the files of the 
casualty department of the bureau con- 
tain about 4,000,000 records. In the 
year ending June 30, 1915, 275,192 ac- 
cients were reported to the bureau, 
and there were about 155,000 sickness 
cases, the total number of disability re- 
perts being 429,830. 


The idea of the bureau originated in 
1695 with the late William De Mattos 
Hooper, who had become impressed 
with the necessity for an exchange of 
information—especially on subjects 
rclating to claims, rejected applica- 
ticns, canceled policies, etc. His theory 
was that by such exchange of informa- 
tion companies could fully protect 
themselves against fraud and decep- 
tion, enabling them at the same time 
to avoid bad risks. His plans were en- 
dorsed by the International Associa- 
tion of Accident Underwriters. How- 
ever, he saw the need of an independ- 
ent bureau, and in 1899 entered into a 
co-partnership with Bayard P. Holmes 
of New York. The work was first car- 
ried on under the name of the Nation- 
al Insurance Information Bureau, 
Later, it was called Hooper & Holmes, 
the present name being the Hooper- 
Holmes Bureau. 


Large Industrial Corporations in 


Bureau 
; The first year after Mr. Holmes 
jcined Mr. Hooper fifteen new _ sub- 


scribers came in, including most of the 
large stock companies. At the end of 
the next year, 1900, the report of the 
bureau showed that the volume of re- 
ports received had quadrupled in 
tvelve months, the several percentages 
of increase being on duplicates, 100 per 
cent.; on claims, 348 per cent.; on 
rember of printed cards of warning 
Sent out, 848 per cent. The following 


Casualty and Surety News 





year saw an increase of duplicates to 
9.469. By 1902 the bureau reported 
tliat the actual field force covered by 
iis work represented about four-fifths 
cf, the entire accident and health busi- 
ross of the country. In 1903 the bu- 
reau interested some large industrial 
ccrporations, and got the support of 
the claim departments of railway and 
other companies, so that to-day many 
of the large transportation systems 
throughout the country are actively in- 
terested in the work. 

As a result of the work it was doing 
for casualty companies the bureau 
created a special department designed 
for the inspection of risks, medical ex- 
aminers, agents and claims, on behalf 
o: life as well as casualty companies. 

The Head of the Bureau 

Bayard P. Holmes, president of the 
bureau, was for years a lawyer, who 
specialized in insurance work, devot- 
ing himself particularly to duties inci- 
dent to inspections and claims. He is a 
hard worker, a claim diagnostician of 
the first rank, and widely popular on 
the street. He is an individual mem- 
ber of the International Association of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters 
and the American Electric Railway 
Claim Agents’ Association; and an 
honorary member of the Health and 
Accident Underwritera’ Conference, 
the International Federation of Com- 
mercial Travelers’ Association and the 
Association of Railway Claim Agents. 
He has just retired as president of 
the Casualty and Surety Club of New 
York, and is a member of the Nation- 
al Insurance Council. 

Associated with Mr. Holmes in the 
work of the bureau as assistant man- 
ager is John J. King, formerly con- 
nected with the Revision and Inspec- 
tron Department of the Mutual Life, 
and a trained expert on all depart- 
ment questions relating to moral 
hazard. 





KEEP FEBRUARY 8 DATE OPEN 

The Casualty and Surety Club of 
New York will dine at Delmonico’s on 
February 8. At the dinner last year 
tlhe feature was an impersonation of 
Commissioner Potts, of Illinois, who 
tcld what he thought of fire and casu- 
alty companies in unvarnished Png 
lich. Edson S: Lott made a reply that 
nearly caused a riot. Darwin P. Kings- 
ley, president of the New York Life, 
a guest, said the stunt was as clever as 
anything that he had seen at a Grid- 
ion Dinner in Washington. There 
will be interesting stunts this year 
a!so. 





TO MEET IN CINCINNATI 

The Health and Accident Under- 
writers’ Conference will hold its mid- 
year meeting on February 24 and 25. 
The mutual section of the conference 
vill meet on February 23. These meet- 
ings will all be held at the Hotel Gib- 
scn, Cincinnati. 





In Michigan only four per cent. of 
the compensation business is handled 
bv the State Fund. 
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NEW GENERAL U. S. MANAGER? 


RICHARDSON NAMED, SAYS RUMOR 








Famous Underwriter Who Has Had 
Wide Experience Came Here in 
March Last 





It is rumored that Frederick Rich- 
ardson, a famous London underwriter 
who came to this country to act as 
Comptroller pro tem for the General 
Accident in the spring of 1915, has 
been appointed United States manager 
of the company to succeed F. Norie- 
Miller who, it is reported, will return 
to the home office. C. Norie-Miller, 
general manager of the company, is 
now in this country, having arrived this 
week. 

Mr. Richardson has been connected 
with the General since 1893, although 
for five years from 1899 he was away 
from them acting as accident manager 
of the Credit Guarantee Corporation in 
London; and, afterward, accident man- 
ager of the Colonial Mutual Fire and 
Accident Company in Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia. With the General he has occu- 
pied the positions of claims manager, 
manager of the Law Courts Branch; 
and assistant general manager of the 


London office. He has always shown a 
keen interest in the Insurance Insti- 
ture of Great Britain, and is a mem- 
ber of the Council of the London In- 
stitute, as well as president of the 
junior section of that institute. As the 
General transacts business in all parts 
of the world and in all branches—casu- 
alty, fire and life—it will be seen that 
Mr. Richardson is an all-around insur- 


MARYLAND’S BONUS 





Begins With $10 on $100 Premiums— 
Prizes for Largest Number of 
Solicitors 





The Maryland Casualty Co. an- 
nounces that it will pay a bonus of $10 
for $100, $25 for $200, $40 for $300, $55 
for $400, $75 for $500 in premiums and 
$15 for each additional $100 in premi- 
ums. This bonus commences January 
15, 1916, and ends April 15, 1916. If 
desired bonus will be paid as fast as 
exrned by paid premiums in progres- 
sive steps of $100 in accordance with 
the schedule. There will be prizes also, 
the Company announcing: 

“A solicitor is only distinguished 
from a producer by reason of the fact 
tuat the former has no direct connec- 
tion with the company. He becomes 
a contestant by enrollment at the office 
of the producer; i. e., direct represen- 
tative. If direct representative is a 
firm or corporation, each member can 
be so known. 

“A suitable valuable prize will be 
presented to the producer who enrolls 
the largest number of solicitors who 
qvalify for a bonus. A suitable valu- 
akle prize will be presented to the pro- 
ducer who stands second as to the 
number of solicitors enrolled who qual- 
ify for a bonus. A grand prize will be 
presented to producer who has largest 
volume of premiums to his credit at 
erd of period. A grand prize will be 
presented to solicitor who has largest 
volume of premiums to his credit at 
end of period. Solicitors’ names must 
be sent in by producers for enrollment 
upon receipt of first application. No 
application will count that hasn’t on it 
name of producer or solicitor.” 


J. F. Connor, formerly chief counsel 
of the State Industrial Commission, 
New York, has opened law offices at 
86 Maiden Lane. 
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VALUE OF SPECIAL DEPOSITS 


IF COMPANY BE SOLVENT 





NONE 





Views of Commissioner Hardison in 
Discussing Question of Interest 
to Surety Companies 





The views of Commissioner Hardi- 
son, of Massachusetts, on special de- 
posits of surety companies, follow: 

“It is a mistake to assume that the 
statement on December 31 fixes the lia- 
bility of an insurance company. This 
is not a fact. It comes nowhere near 


being the fact, as the auditors who 
handle these insurance’ statements 
could tell you. That is to say, the 


company’s statement does not make it 
anywhere near certain that the liabili- 
ties which they report are correct, and 
even the auditor’s report does not ne- 
cessarily fix those liabilities. There 
may be liabilities, and there frequently 
are liabilities above and beyond any- 
thing that you know anything about, 
and these special deposits are to take 
care of those special contingencies. 

Who Cares About Special Deposit if a 

Company Be Solvent? 

“If the company is solvent, who 
cares for a special deposit? What State 
cares for a special deposit? It is to 
take care of contingencies beyond 
what the assets will take care of—the 
general assets—that a special deposit 
is needed. 

“Now, in proof of this, let me point 
out to you the reports which have been 
made to the Insurance Commissioners’ 
Convention, and which you will find in 
the printed reports of the statements 
of some of the surety companies that 
have been made under oath to the de- 
partments, and whose estimates of lia- 
bilities were not within fifty per cent, 
of what they afterwards had to pay. 
Some of those statements were passed 
by your auditors, some departments did 
noi pass them but added very much 
more to those liabilities. 

“Tl have here some figures with re- 
spect to one single company—a surety 
company—that reported its outstanding 
liabilities to various insurance depart- 
rents. Its estimates for a _ certain 
year for settling its outstanding losses 
were $171,317. How much do you 
guess it took to settle those liabilities 
that afterward developed? $460,762, 
and then they were not all settled. The 
next year they reported $114,213 as 
necessary to settle their outstandings, 
aud they paid $462,522 on those same 
liabilities and yet there were some left. 
The next figures are $209,000 as an es- 
timate, and they paid $401,000; and so 
I could go on for half a dozen years 
for that same company, and you will 
find that there are other companies in 
exactly the same situation. You will 
find the figures, I think, in the printed 
reports of this convention, showing the 
fact that the statements that are made 
as of December 31 to the insurance de- 
partments do not necessarily mean 
that the liabilities are fixed there by 
any means, and when you (certain in- 
surance commissioners), say that those 
special deposits in excess of the lia- 
bilities reported shall be allowed as 
general assets, you are simply taking 
chances against your own policyhold- 
ers and your own State. I do not pro- 
pose to do it.” 





CLAIM ASSOCIATION DINNER 

The New York Claim Association 
held its annual meeting and dinner at 
the Democratic Club on Friday of last 
week, The speakers were John 
M-tchell, chairman of the State Indus- 
trial Commission; Isaac F. Russell, 
Chief Justice of the Court of Special 
Sessions, New York, and B. P. Holmes, 
of the HoopertHolmes Bureau. Old 
officers were re-elected. This associa- 
tion was organized about a year ago 
avd is composed of the casualty com- 
panies, railroad companies and some 
of the large industrial corporations, 
such as telegraph, telephone and gas. 
It deals largely with questions of 


werkmen’s compensation. 





EXTRA TERRITORIAL 





Court of Appeals at Albany Makes De- 
cision in Three Compensation 
Cases 





The Court of Appeals in Albany, 
Judge Chase writing the opinion, de- 
cided three cases involving the ques- 
tion of the extra territorial effect of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Law. The 
principal case was that of William Post, 
against Burger and Gohlke, metal 
workers in Brooklyn. Post was injured 
while performing work they had sent 
him to do in Jersey City. 

The Compensation Commission 
awarded Post compensation, for which 
his employers were insured in the em- 
ployers’ liability assurance corporation. 
The employers and the assurance com- 
pany appealed to the Appellate Divi- 
sion from the award, and it being af- 
firmed, they appealed to the Court of 
Appeals to decide the question whether 
Post is entitled to compensation under 
the laws of this State for injuries re- 
ceived in another State. 

The Court holds that he is entitled 
tou such compensation and the opinion 
says, “The language or the statute, if 
construed literally, and we see no rea- 
son why it should not be, expressly in- 
cludes the employe in this case, as he 
was engaged in his employment in New 
Jersey, away in the plant of his em- 
ployers, and under the employers’ ex- 
press direction. The order is affirmed, 
with costs.” 

TRIPLE INDEMNITY POLICY 

The United Life & Accident Insur- 
ance Company is specializing on a 
Triple Indemnity policy, paying $1,000 
for death from any cause, $2,000 for 
death from any accident, and $3,000 for 
death from certain specified accidents, 
and a weekly indemnity of $10 per 
week for totally disabling accidental in- 
juries during first 52 weeks, and $5 per 


week during continuance beyond 52 
weeks. 
The United Life & Accident an- 


nounces the appointment of J. A. Hern- 
don, of Kingston, N. C., as agency man- 
ager for the Carolinas. Mr. Herndon 
has been general manager and super- 
intendent of agencies of the North 
State Life. 
E. W. BRIGGS RESIGNS 

Boston, Jan. 12.—The resignation of 
Vice-President E. W. Briggs, of the 
New England Equitable was announced 
this afternoon, to take effect on Satur- 
day. Mr. Briggs had charge of the fi- 
delity and surety departments and it 
was generally anticipated that he would 
retire when President Taussig became 
chief executive. These departments 
hereafter will be in charge of Vice- 
President Frank Mead, who came here 
from St. Louis on the first of the year. 





A bond for $5,000,000, U. S. F. & G., 
has been filed by ©. J. Sullivan, who 
together with the Guaranty Trust Co., 
was appointed committee of Ida R. 
Flagler. 


OCCUPATIONS NOT COVERED 


GALTIMORE THEATRE JANITRESS 








Four Instances in Georgia Where State 





Fund Insurers Are Not 
Protected 
Atlanta, Ga., Jan. 10.—On Dec. 12, 


1914, Rosa Sheid, fifty years of age, em- 
pioyed by a theatre in Baltimore, Md., 
«ws janitress while attending to her du- 
ties in the theatre, which consisted of 
cleaning, dusting, etc., and attending to 
the furnace in the cellar, fell down the 
céllar steps and sustained a fractured 
shoulder. 

Investigation revealed the fact that 
the theatre at 312 West Baltimore 
street where the accident occurred, 
was a converted building, having been 
a store. The steps which were the 
cuuse of the accident were defectively 
constructed and improperly lighted. 

Insurer 

The injured woman made a claim 
against her employer before the State 
Industrial Accident Commission under 
the newly enacted compensation law. 
The insurer objected to the allowance 
of any claim because the occupation of 
the claimant was one not covered by 
the law. The Maryland law does not 
apply to all employes, but only to those 
engaged in extrahazardous employ- 
ment. At the hearing on January 15, 
1915, after the facts had been produced 
before the Commission, the claim was 
disallowed. 

The claimant then threatened to sue 
her employer, asserting her rights un- 
éer the common law and claiming that 
the accident was due to the defective 
construction of the steps and improper 
hghting. The premium of the insur- 
ance company being based upon the en- 
tire pay roll of the theatre company, 
and the policy in terms being one in- 
suring the employer against all claims 
by his employes whether under the 
Common law or under the Compensa- 
tion law, a settlement of this claim 
was made by the Company. — 

The above case is undoubtedly an 
iliustration of the broad coverage and 
protection afforded by an _ insurance 
company’s policy. In this State, as well 
as in many others, the employe is of- 
fered an election as to whether he 
shall pursue against his employer his 
remedy at Common law, or shall make 
claim against him under the Compen- 
sution law. Insurance in the State 
fund does not protect: the employer 
against an action at common law, and 
an employer who insures in the State 
fund, is not protected from the follow- 
ing: 

Enforcing Common Law Liability 

(1) Suits by employes enforcing com- 
mon law liability where the Compensa- 
tion law allows the employe an election. 

(2) Suits by employes not covered 
vy the law. 

(3) The cost of employing attorneys 
te defend groundless suits by employes 
not covered by the law. 





Insurance 


TOTAL ASSETS 


Dec. 31, 1910 ... $404,792.15 
Dec. 35,1900 40 «SUR SCL1 
Dec. 31, 1912 ... 626,702.95 
Dec. 31, 1913, ... 969,365.74 
Dec. 31, 1914 ... 1,293,503.82 


Liability Insurance. 





Commercial Casualty 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY. 


Writing Commercial and Industrial Accident and Health—Plate Glass— 
Employers’, Public, General, Elevator, Teams, Contingent and Automobile 


Agents Wanted in Eastern States 


Company 


BUSINESS WRITTEN 


Dec. 31, 1910 $29,497.31 
Dec. 31, 1911 206,333.21 
Dec. 31, 1912 ... 349,879.06 
Dec. 31, 1913 ... 520,402.34 
Dec. 31, 1914 eee - 990,350.16 








(4) The cost of medical attendance, 
etc., furnished by employer to employe 
not covered by the law. (But covered 
urder first aid provision of insurance 
company’s policy.) 





DISCUSSES WAR DAMAGE 





President of Insurance Institute of 
London Says Some Governments 
Reinstate Destroyed Buildings 





The president of the Insurance In- 
stitute of London recently discussed 
the question of war indemnities. He 
had been asked how people would be 
paid for damages to property in the 
event of an enemy force being landed 
in Great Britain. He replied: 

“This raises a much larger ques- 
tion, and one which will no doubt re- 
ceive due consideration in the unlikely 
event of this contingency ever aris- 
ing. It is difficult, however, to see 
how the principle of insurance could 
be applied. 

“The destruction of private property 
during the present war far exceeds 
that of any pevious occasion. In Bel- 
gium and Northern France the loss is 
very great. In Belgium, in the case 
of farmsteads and houses in outlying 
hamlets, I have been informed the 
German authorities in occupation of 
the country have already re-instated a 
large proportion of the buildings, but 
tLis has probably been done to retain 
the population and to enable the re- 
sources of the country to be utilized. 
In the case of towns and cities, as, for 
example, Louvain, I have no informa- 
ticn, and doubtless nothing will be 
cone until the terms of peace are ar- 
ranged. The German Government is 
said to have paid for the damage caus- 
ed by the Russian incursion into Prus- 
sia at the beginning of the war, and it 
is understood that the French Govern- 
ment has promised assistance to those 
who have suffered losses through the 
German invasion of Northern France, 
but the only official reference I have 
seen is a statement by the British 
Chamber of Commerce in Paris that 
‘the Deputies of the Department of 
Seine-et-Oise, Seine-et-Marne and Oise 
have nominated the Commission to 
study the situation created by the 
works undertaken for the defence of 
Paris, and the means to obtain legal 
compensation for the resulting dama- 
ges.’ I understand a Commission is 
also likely to be appointed by the Brit- 
ish Government to assess claims and 
make compensation for damage caused 
in France by the British army. Ar- 
rangements are also being made in 
Scotland to pay compensation for dam- 
age caused by military operations and 
works, and this will doubtless be ex- 
tended. It would seem probable, un- 
der the circumstances, that govern- 
ment compensation is likely to be ad- 
mitted as a principle, if we should 
vnpfortunately be the victims of inva- 
sion by the enemy.” 





RUSH FOR TICKETS 





Members of Fire Insurance Society of 
New York Want to Hear 
Mark McKee 





The Drug and Chemical Club of New 
York, will have difficulty in accommo- 
dating all those who have already ap- 
plied for tickets for the dinner of the 
Insurance Society of New York on Jan- 
uary 18, when Mark T. McKee, secre- 
tary of the Insurance Federation, will 
talk. Tickets are limited to 300. 

On January 25 George R. Branson, 
president of the Williamsburg City 
Fire Insurance Co., will address the 
Fire Insurance Society on “Psychology 
ct Loss Adjustments.” 

R. B. Bennet, an adjuster of Winni- 
peg, and F, W. Jenness, manager of the 
Rochester German Underwriters agen- 
cy, are new members of the society. 





The insurance departments of Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Maryland and Michigan 
are examining the books of the Union 
Casualty Co., Philadelphia. 
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Even in Chicago they 

Sales Points do this. “I’m represent- 
From ing the Blank Station- 

A. F. Culling ery Company. You don’t 
want to buy any ribbons, 


carbon, or office supplies to-day, do 
you?” Can’t you guess the answer he 
get? Certainly. It was, “Nothing to- 
day.” 


Not ten minutes later comes in anoth- 
er salesman representing a different 
store. His approach was good and his 
greeting, “I just dropped in to tell you 
of an exceptional value in carbon paper 
which we can give you to-day on account 
of a special buy made by our house” 
created immediate interest. He was 
given a hearing. His statements gave 
no opportunity for a “no.” He proved 
each of his arguments; quality, service, 
quantity and price, and forced an admis- 
sion that his points were well taken. 
Tierefore, there being no reason not to 
buy, and the need existing, he landed 
an order. From the reputation and 
standing the first house mentioned, in 
ell probability the same material could 
be secured at approximately the same 
price, but their man lost the sale be- 
cause he failed to create a single parti- 
cle of interest in his wares. His first 
dczen words plainly indicated that he 
did not anticipate making a sale. He 
expected “no” for an answer, and he 
go’ it. 

Manner of presentation is one of the 
important things of salesmanship—in 
insurance—or any other selling line— 
you must create an interest in your 
pclicy, says United States Manager A. 
I’. Culling, of the Pacific Mutual Life. 
Get your man curious. Make him ask 
you questions. As soon as he is in this 


frame of mind, your battle is half won. 


Know your goods, and don’t be afraid 
to tell others about them. A Pacific 
Mutual man has nothing to hide nor mis- 
represent. Hold your head up high. 
Show that you have confidence in your- 
self and in your company and you cal 
instill confidence in others. If you don’t 
believe in yourself and your abilities, 
how can you expect others to do so? 

“Punch” and “Pep” in your work get 
results. Edison might invent the most 
ingenious and marvelous device the 
world ever knew, yet, were he to bury 
it or lock it up, no one would profit. 
However, placed in the channels of 
trade (which necessarily means adver- 
tising and the expenditure of energies 
coincident with the successful carrying 
on of business in the strife of compe- 
tition)—then it attains its highest state 
of usefulness. Be active; do not hide 
ycur light under a bushel. 

People do not come to your office and 
ask for insurance. Yes? Certainly, oc- 
cesionally they may, but don’t you look 
askance at such cases? Isn’t there usu- 
ally an ulterior motive? Therefore, as 
Mohammed anent the mountain moving 
episode said, “Well, if the mountain 
won’t come to Mohammed, then Mo- 
hammed will go to the mountain.” In- 
surance men must do likewise; as busi- 
ness won’t come to them, they put on 
their deep sea boots and go out after 
it The more ginger, energy, and steam 
you put behind your work, the more 
bountiful will be the fruits of the chase, 
but it requires work, work, work. “The 
world owes us a living.” Yes, the gold 
in the bosom of Mother Earth is ours 
aiso, but we get either only in propor- 
tion to the effort we extend to collect 
it. Success never is handed to us on a 
Silver “platter.” Neither are applica- 
ions for insurance. 

* * ~ 
To know your competi- 
Never Mind tor is a god thing; but it 
Your is better to first know 
Competitor yourself. Many _insur- 
ance men give too much 
attention to their competitors to their 
Own detriment by allowing competition 
to get on their nerves to so great an 
extent that-it unfits them to obtain the 
business they should. They may worry 


Special Talks With Local Agents 





about Jones, saying and believing that 
his company is issuing a superior pol- 
icy, which is more than likely untrue, 
for there really isn’t much difference 
to-day in the insurance value given by 
the different reliable companies. It 
may be about Smith, whom they be- 
lieve to be getting the better of them 
because he has some money back of 
him and is able to advertise more and 
get capable sub-agents. The agent who 
consistently worries about his competi- 
tors soon becomes unstrung, loses his 
nerve and ends a failure. This result 
is not due to competition in one case 
out of a thousand but rests with the 
agent himself who has never taken 
the trouble to get acquainted with 


the man under his own hat, the 
fellow who weears his’ overcoat. 
When things break wrong, he looks 
everywhere but inwardly for’ the 
cause, It never occurs to him that the 


fault may be solely his. He never sus- 
pects for one moment that he may be 
to blame; never takes careful stock of 
his own shortcomings and consequent- 
ly never comes to realize that his own 
defective methods underlie his trouble 
which he erroneously charges to compe- 
tition. He never stops to carefully 
analyze why he cannot get Brown's 
name on the dotted line, while Smith 
did; never takes time to discover and 
correct the weak approach or tactless 
address which made Jones treat him 
with scant courtesy and yet on the very 
same day give Smith his application 
for a first class policy and pay an an- 
nual in advance, 

No, gentlemen, it isn’t worth while 
to devote too much time worrying 
about competition, It isn’t good busi- 
ness to devote too much time to keep- 
ing track of your competitors. 





AIRCRAFT COVER FOR VISITORS 





London Guarantee & Accident Writing 
a Broad Cover Against Zeppelin 
Damage. 





The London Guarantee & Accident 


is writing aircraft insurance against 
ceath or injury. 
This insurance provides that $2,500 


shall be paid in the event of the death 
of the insured, or for the loss of two 
l'mbs or two eyes or one limb and one 
eve; $1,250 for the loss of one limb or 
one eye, and $10 per week during tem- 
porary disablement, not exceeding 
thirteen weeks. For this insurance the 
premium charge is $1.25 for six months, 
$1.87 for twelve months, and $2.50 for 
the duration of the war. 

While this form of insurance was de- 
vised primarily to provide insurance 
fir permanent residents in the United 
Kingdom, the London Guarantee & 
Accident will also write such insurance 
for those visiting or residing tempora- 
rily in Great Britain or Ireland. 





AUTO MUTUALS BILL 


Senator Wicks, of Utica, has intro- 
drced a bill in the New York legisla- 
ture authorizing the incorporation of 
mutual companies to insure automo- 
biles against hazards of fire, ex- 
plosion, transportation, collision and 
certain other hazards, Senator 
Wicks also introduced a bill author- 
izing the incorporation of mutual com- 
panies to make insurance upon or per- 
taining to automobiles against loss or 
damage resulting from accident to or 
injury suffered by any person and for 
which the person insured is liable. 

Both bills were introduced in the 
House by Assemblyman Machald, of 
Watertown. 

Assemblyman Evans introduced a 
bill amending the workmen’s compen- 
sation law, section 13, by providing 


that if any injured employe requested 
it medical and surgical treatment shall 
be given after injury by such physi- 
cian as the employe shall select. 





MACON, 
W. E. SMALL . 


A Strong Casualty Company 


ACCIDENT PLATE GLASS 
AUTOMOBILE 


Georgia Casualty Company 


Writes the Following Forms of Casualty Insurance 


BURGLARY 
AGENTS WANTED IN UNDEVELOPED TERRITORY 
Apply PETER EPES, Agency Manager, Home Office. 


GEORGIA 


President 


Surplus and Reserves over $800,000 


HEALTH LIABILITY 
ELEVATOR TEAMS 








HOME OFFICE, 


PLATE GLASS 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT 
AND HEALTH 


R. R. Cornell, Vice-Pres. 


The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO.;OF NEW YORK 
(Formerly The Metropolitan Plate Glass and Casualty Insurance Co.) 


CHARTERED 1874 


POLICIES 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
S. Wm. Burton, Sec. 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 


47 CEDAR STREET 


OF THE MOST 
APPROVED FORMS 


Alonzo G. Brooks, Ass’t Sec. 








GENERAL 


The Very Best Policies at Reasonable 


FIRE and LIFE 


Assurance Corporation, Limited 
55 John Street, New York 


ACCIDENT—HEALTH—LIABILITY 
Automobile, Elevator, Teams, Burglary, Workmen’s Compensation, Etc. 
C. NORIE-MILLER, United States Manager 


Metropolitan Department, 100 William Street, New York 
New England Department, 18 Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


ACCIDENT 


Prices, With Large Assets Behind Them 








HEAD OFFICE 
CHICAGO 


F. W. LAWSON 
General Manager 
Liability, Accident, 
Burglary, Boiler and 
Credit Insurance 





THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 





London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


F. J. WALTERS 
Resident Manag 
55S JOHN STREET 
New York 


Elmer A. Lord & Co. 
145 Milk St., Boston 
Resident Managers 
New England 








HICAGO 


H.GB.Alexander 
PRESIDENT 





COLLECT $430,712 IN KANSAS 


Kansas collected through the State 
iusurance department for 1915 the sum 
of $430,712.45, according to Superin- 
tendent Carey, J. Wilson. This is an in- 
crease of nearly $10,000 over the 
amount collected for 1914, when the 
receipts ran up to $420,930.77. 

The 1915 collections included $368,- 








The Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation, Limited 


The original and leading Liability 
Insurance Company in the World 
ABILITY, STEAM BOILER, ACCIDENT, 
HEALTH, FIDELITY 
AND BURGLARY INSURANCE 


United States Branch 
SAMUEL APPLETON, United States Manage: 


Employers’ Liability Buliding, 
23 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 


ACENTS WANTED 
JACKSON & POTTER, Inc. 


1 Liberty Street . NEW YORK CITY 
General Agents 
PREFERRED ACCIDENT 
ALL CASUALTY LINES 
"Preferred Service’’ 














954.55 for the general fund; $45,757.16 
fur the firemen’s relief fund, and $16,- 
060.74 for the State fire marshal’s fund. 


The 1914 collections were: General 
fund, $354,131.59; firemen’s relief fund, 
$46,089.47, and fire marshal’s fund, 


$20,241.30. 
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CALL ON COMPTON 


The Service Route to Success 


By the Compton way, every client 
becomes a champion of your business 


COME IN AND TALK IT OVER—CALL TO-DAY 
WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 


( be INSURANCE ~~. 
OF BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


220 BROADWAY 
PHONE 6030-6031 CORTLAND 


CALL ON COMPTON 








NOLGWOD NO 'TIV)D 








CALL ON COMPTON 


SSS 


A CORRESPONDENCE COURSE OF 
INSTRUCTION IN LIFE INSURANCE 











Among the many advantages enjoyed 
by representatives of The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the United States 
is a Correspondence Course of instruction 
dealing with the fundamentals of life 
underwriting and the practical side of 
field work. 





While the Regular Course of 27 Lessons 





Good Service 


AND 


Guaranteed Cost Life Insurance 


are the Cornerstones of our Successful Company. 

Brief, liberal, clearly expressed policies with guaranteed low 
cost are serviceable alike to policyholders and agents. 

Specimens of Life, Accident or Health policies furnished 


upon request. 
FOR AGENCIES ADDRESS 
The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 


and Official Answers are reserved 

exclusively for Equitable representatives, 

the Preliminary Course consisting of 3 

Lessons will be sent to anyone on request. 
Address: 


Correspondence Course Bureau 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society 


OF THE UNITED STATES 
P. O. Box 555 
New York City 
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San Francisco Losses 
Amounting to $4,522,905.00 
paid PROMPTLY IN CASH 
WITHOUT DISCOUNT, from 
funds largely supplied by head 
office in Liverpool 







UJ. $. Gash Assets, Dec, 31, 1914 $14,783,618.69 


Surplus, - 4,822,155.49 
Losses Paid by Chicago Fire, 1871 3,239,491.00 
Losses Pald by Boston Fire, 1872  1,427,290.00 
Losses Paid by Baltimore Fire, 1904 —1,051,543.00 











Liverpool 

mmo Fondon 
am» Globe 
Insurance Co. 


Over $142,000,000.0 


Losses Paid in the United States 







HENRY W. EATON, MANAGER 
G. W. HOYT, DEPUTY MANAGER 


J. B. KREMER, AssT. DEPUTY MANAGER 
T. A. WEED, AGENCY SUPERINTENDENT 





NEW YORK OFFICE 
80 William Street 


CIMICED 























Pan-American Life Insurance Company 


New Orleans, Louisiana 


Cc. H. ELLIS, President 


ererere Ti $18,000,000.00 
2,500,000.00 


Total Insurance in force .......... (over) 


Total Resources 





We have a few attractive openings for high class life insurance men throughout 
our territory. 


If interested, write for full particulars, also ask for a description of our New 
Double Indemnity and Accident Benefit Policy. It’s a Winner. 


E. G. SIMMONS, Vice-President and Agency Manager 
Whitney Central Bank Building 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


Insurance Company of North America 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








cOUNDED 179, ° 
Fire i Marine 
and Inland 
and Tornado Transportation, 


Motor Boat, 
Tourist Floater, 
Automobile 
Floater, Parcel 
Post 


Rent, Lease, Use 


and Occupancy 











EUGENE L. ELLISON, President 
BENJAMIN RUSH, Vice-President 


JOHN O. PLATT, 2nd Vice-President 
SHELDON CATLIN, Ass’t Secretary 








T. HOWARD WRIGHT, Sec’y and Treas. 
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